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THE PRINCIPLES OF 
RECLAMATION. 


HROUGHOUT the agricultural world the question 
of reclaiming waste and derelict land is at the present 
moment being very keenly discussed. On one hand 
there is a very strong prejudice against under- 
takings of this kind. In nearly every great landed 

family there is an experience, a memory, or a tradition that 
a very great deal of money has been sunk in the work of 
reclaiming the soil without any return. In many places a few 
drain-pipes are all that is left to show work that involved an 
expenditure of many thousands of pounds. The agricultural 
mind is slow to forget things like this, and accordingly there 
will have to be some energetic preaching for the purpose 
of getting the area of cultivation extended. The articles 
which have recently been appearing in our pages in themselves 
show that the process is far less expensive and far more certain 
than it used to be in the middle of last century. At any rate 
there is a considerable area of land which can be dealt with 
at once. The first principle to be acted upon is that the best 
land should be dealt with first. During the depression a very 
considerable amount of excellent soil was allowed either to go 
out of cultivation altogether or to lapse into very inferior 
pasture. In some places, after a struggle conducted for 
fifteen or twenty years, the farmer gave up altogether, and 
nothing is left to show where his fields were except that the 
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grass is a little greener there than in waste places in the 
neighbourhood. 

Now, there is no more expense about bringing a great 
deal of this back to the plough than would be met 
immediately out of the profits realisable from present 
prices. Here is a step that can be safely taken at once. 
Were it done, a very large area would at once be added to 
the land from which our food is derived. We need not 
insist upon the manifold and obvious advantages attendant 
thereon. Nobody with any sure outlook at all upon the 
immediate prospect can fail to perceive that in front of us 
lies a period, the length or brevity of which is dependent 
upon the fortune of our arms, which must be lean. Those 
who own land will feel it most of all, for upon them falls the 
great burden of taxation. Circumstances will almost force 
them to take every legitimate means of increasing ‘heir 
revenues. The difficulty which many will experience in 
setting about the reclamation of the land is that of providing 
the necessary capital at a time when resources are very much 
diminished, if not exhausted altogether. And at this point 
another very sound principle emerges. It is that a great 
deal of needless friction will be avoided if the reclamation 
is done by the owner of the soil. In fact, it is unreasonable 
to expect that a tenant who has only a short lease will lay 
out money for which a full return will not be obtainable 
until his term is up. We have to remember that the twelve 
months’ tenancy has for some time been an increasingly 
popular one among tenants. They have memories of ihe 
great depression in which the length of the lease proved ihe 
undoing of themselves or their predecessors. Much is to 
be said in favour of this one-year agreement. It means an 
annual clearing up between owner and tenant, whereas, 
if the lease be a long one, grievances accumulate on both sides 
and a rupture becomes much more likely. That is why in 
certain parts of the country a proverb is current to the effect 
that the shortest tenancy of land is also the longest. 

In Belgium, where a great deal of reclamation has been 
going on for years past, associations have been formed for 
the purpose, and these have taken their remuneration from 
the increased profits of the soil. Probably the great land- 
owners would prefer to take the matter in hand themselves, 
if it can be shown that they are not locking up their money 
for a distant and problematic return, but have the prospect 
of procuring for their capital an immediate rate of interest. 
At the present moment it is common knowledge that there 
are far more people anxious to hire land than there is land 
to be hired. Consequently, no difficulty at all will be found 
in obtaining tenants for any land capable of bearing crops. 
But, of course, it would be necessary to insist upon a style 
of cultivation and of manuring that would prevent the land 
going back. It has to be not only reclaimed to the plough, 
but kept for it. If this were done, the process of reclamation 
would extend itself naturally. Whoever brings land back 
profitably into cultivation will immediately begin to consider 
how he can enlarge his operations, and thus, by the working 
of the soundest economic forces, land which now produces 
little save gorse and bracken might eventually be made to 
carry good crops. The importance of this it is impossible 
to exaggerate. We may be sure that in any future wars 
the submarine will not be less, but more, efficient, so that 
the possibility of interference with the supplies of an island 
such as ours will be increased. Further, there is the great 
question of employment to be considered. The war has 
shown in how much more favourable a position we would 
have been had there been a larger population on the soil. 
When it is over there will be many who, having been once 
accustomed to a life in the open air, will not care again to 
return to the city. No more useful sphere of activity could 
be provided for them than that which comes from the 
reclamation of the soil. Only it is an essential of the first 
importance that this should proceed on economic lines. 
Nothing should be done except what can be demonstrated 
to lead to a profitable return. 


Our Frontispiece 
\ E publish as frontispiece this week a portrait of the 
Hon. Ivy Gordon-Lennox, only daughter ot Lord 
and Lady Algernon Gordon-Lennox, whose engagement to 
the Marquess of Titchfield is announced. 





*.* It ts particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CouNtRY LiFE be granted except when direct 
application ts made jrom the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him 
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T the moment of hearing that the coal strike has been 
virtually settled, our first and predominant emotion 
must be one of devout thankfulness. It is natural 
at such a time to wish to let bygones be bygones, 
and, indeed, the whole affair is no very tempting 

subject for comment. Yet there are one or two things, 
obvious enough perhaps, which should, nevertheless, be said. 
We shall not easily forget how we have had to blush hot with 
shame in reflecting what our Allies and the neutral nations, to 
say nothing of our enemies, must have thought of us. The 
strike was no ordinary strike. It was an act of mutiny 
against the nation in its most critical hour; ‘an incon- 
ceivable act,’ as one French writer has described it, 
that cannot possibly be justified. We are convinced that 
it cannot have been popular with the men themselves, 
and that many of them must have felt bitterly sorry 
for what they were doing. Look, by way of contrast, at what 
the French miners have done. Although some of the richest 
mines are being worked under German bombardment and 
the total number of miners at work is, owing to mobilisation, 
some 16,000 short, the output of the five months ending in 
May was only a million tons less than that for the same 
period last year. That magnificent example may well shame 
our men. At the same time we should remember that there 
is another side. We do not know what profits have been 
made, but we are sure that “‘ war profits”’ in excess of those 
made in times of peace should be heavily taxed for the 
benefit ot the country. 


THE memory of Rouget de Lisle, who wrote the “ Mar- 

seillaise,’ has been fitly honoured at a time when 
Frenchmen are once more going gallantly out to fight and 
to die, led on by that immortal song. On the r4th of July 
his ashes were removed from Choisy le Roi, where they 
have lain since 1836 and were borne in state on a gun carriage 
of the First Empire, before vast and silent crowds, to their 
new resting place at the Invalides. There is no tune in the 
world so martial and stirring and full of excited tears. Those 
who know their ‘“‘ Little Dorrit ’’ will remember Mr. Meagles’ 
description of it “ allonging and marshonging to something 
or other—victory or death, or blazes or something.”’ And 
Mr. Meagles, though his language was not dignified, perhaps, 
got to the root of the matter. It is almost impossible to 
hear the “ Marseillaise’’ and not be up and doing something. 
It has a quality of excitement that is almost terrible. And the 
‘« Marseillaise”’ is now more than ever thrilling for us because 
it seems to belong not only to France but to all those who 
fight with her. In the words of M. Poincaré, ‘‘ Its ringing 
notes speak a universal language and to-day are understood 
by the whole world.” 


WE, as a nation, possess no song that takes the exact 

place of the “ Marseillaise.’” ‘‘God Save the King’ 
belongs to a different order, but for all that it can and does 
stir us to the depths. It seems particularly inappropriate 
that at a time when we sing it so often and with such very 
real feeling we should sometimes be called upon to sing a 
new version of the words which has nothing whatever to 
recommend it. A few vears ago a curious lunacy seized 
several people to try to improve on the words, and for some 
mysterious reason they all picked on the second verse on 
which they tried their hands, although it is by far the best 
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of the three. The invocation ‘O Lord our God arise, 
Scatter his Enemies,” has something in it that is both 
solemn and moving, and surely no prayer could at the 
present moment be more apposite. Moreover, it can be 
sung with enthusiasm and full vigour of the lungs and 
we have all grown up with it and are fond of it for old 
sake’s sake. On the other hand the new second verse, some- 
times substituted on public occasions, is from beginning 
to end a mere jingle of “‘ peace”’ and ‘ cease” ‘ wings’ 
and ‘ kings” and is entirely feeble and mawkish. Why 
anybody should have endeavoured to make the change it is 
impossible to say, but we hope they may never succeed. 


MR. RAPER, the Vice-President of Trinity College, 

Oxford, who died last week, was one of those who 
though they tread the cooler and more sequestered ways 
of life vet by sheer force of character have a wide influence 
and leave a long remembered name. When the fame of 
an Oxford don spreads not only to the sister university, 
but also to the busy world beyond, it is safe to say that his 
was a remarkable personality, and hundreds who had never 
met him ielt as though they knew Mr. Raper. An accom- 
plished classical scholar and, in his youth, an accomplished 
athlete, he was a man of catholic taste and wide interests. 
Any undergraduate was sure of a pleasant welcome to his 
rooms and much good and stimulating talk at almost any 
hour of the night, and generations of Trinity men will often 
and gratefully recall his sympathy and friendliness. Though 
he refused to be President of his college and preferred more 
peaceful paths, he was not wholly a man of peace. Of his 
passionately genuine love of the country he gave the most 
convincing proof by his spirited and successful struggle to 
preserve the rights of the commoners and the public tor 
the Malvern Hills. He fought hard and long and in the 


‘freedom of the hills that he loved so well, where he now 


lies buried, he has raised for himself an enduring monument. 


A CHANGE O’ DEILS. 
“A Change o’ deils is lichtsome.’’ 
Scots Proverb 
My granny spent a merry youth, 
She never wantit for a joe, 
An’ gin she tellt me ave the truth, 
Richt little was’t she kent na o’. 


An’ whiles afore she gaed awa, 

To bed her deon below the grass, 

Said she, ‘‘ Gudemen I’ve kistit twa, 

But a change o’ deils is lichtsome, lass !°’ 


Sae dinna think to maister me, 

For Scotland’s fu’ 0’ brawlike chiels, 
And aiblins ither fowk y’ell see, 

Are fine an’ pleased to change their deils. 


Aye, set yer bonnet on yer heid, 
An’ cock it up abune yer bree, 

O a’ ver tricks ye’ll hae some need, 
Afore ye get the best o’ me! 

Sma’ work to fill yer place [’d hae, 
I'll seek a sweethe’rt i’ the toon, 
Or cast my he’rt across the Spey, 
An’ tak some pridefu’ Hieland loon. 


I ken a man has hoose an’ land, 
His airm is stoot, his een are blue, 
A ring o’ gowd is on his hand, 
An’ he’s a bonnier man nor you. 


But hoose an’ gear and land an’ mair, 
He'd gie them a’ to get the prein, 

That preined the flowers in till my hair, 
Beside the may tree vestere’en. 


Just tak you tent; and mind, forbye, 
The braw guid sense my granny had, 

My granny’s dochter’s bairn am I, 

An’ a change o’ deils is lichtsome, lad ! 


VIOLET JACOB. 


VERY interesting is the announcement which comes from ihe 

Board of Agriculture as to the employment of troops 
during the harvest season. The Army Council has decided 
that furlough shall be granted to a limited number of soldiers 
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in order that they may help in the harvest work in cases 
where the necessary labour cannot be obtained otherwise. 
The farmer is to convey the soldiers to and from the 
railway station, and to pay each man a stated rate of 
wages. This rate has been fixed for certain of the Eastern 
Counties at six shillings for a day of ten hours, excluding two 
hours for meals, and for the remaining counties of England and 
Wales at five shillings. There is in each case to be a reduction of 
eighteen-pence a day if the farmer provides board and lodging, 
and overtime will be paid at the rate of sixpence and fivepence 
an hour according to the county. In case of wet weather the 
soldiers may be put to other employment on the farm. The 
scheme appears to be an extremely sensible one. Not only 
will it be good for the harvest, in that it is essential to provide 
against a shortage of agricultural labour, but it will also be 
good for the soldiers. It is inevitable that men in training 
should sometimes grow rather stale and weary of their work, 
and this change of occupation may very well be the best, 
healthiest and most useful holiday they could have. 


THE Eton and Winchester cricket match was this year 

only a one-day match and, though the fine play of 
Mr. Hambro, the Eton captain, deserves its measure of 
immortality, the victory of his side on the first innings will, 
very properly, find no place in the long record of wins and 
losses. The fact that this school festival was shorn of so 
much of its glory is but one small sign of how much the war 
has affected the schoolboy. Many of the boys, who have 
just attained to the dignity of the eleven, would noimally 
have returned to school for another year, and that the year 
of all their lives in which they would have come nearest 
to striking the stars with uplifted head. But the prospect of 
that great year has lost its charm. To-day, once a boy nears 
eighteen, he thinks it a shame to stay at school and thirsts 
for a commission. And so the end of this summer term, 
so much more solemn even than usual, will see hundreds 
of boys passing, something before their time and at a single 
stride, from boyhood to manhood. It is to be hoped that 
this ardour, admirable though it is, will not be allowed to 
go too tar. General Sir W. Pitcairn Campbell, in inspecting 
the Officers’ Training Corps at Eton, declared that a boy of 
seventeen was not strong enough to bear the tremendous 
strain of warfare, and that it would be far wiser for him to 
wait till eighteen or eighteen and a half. That is, we feel 
sure, eminently sound advice, though it may involve a galling 
delay for many splendidly impatient young patriots. 


"THERE has lately been in the columns of the Times a corre- 

spondence, both useful and entertaining, as to economising 
in fuel during war time. Mr. William Robinson of Gravetye, 
has eloquently upheld the claims of wood, Canon Rawnsley 
and Sir Herbert Maxwell those of peat. Putting on one 
side for the moment motives of economy, anyone who has 
had experience of wood and peat fires will sympathise with 
their tespective champions. To sit inside an ancient fire- 
place with a blazing fire of logs and watch the sparks flying 
in hundreds up the big chimney is in particular one of the 
cosiest and most cheerful sensations that life has to give. 
It appears that some difficulty arises from the nature of 
modern houses and their fittings. Mr. Robinson says that 
he had to have his chimneys altered to suit a wood fire ; 
while peat burns too fast in the grate of to-day and needs a flat 
stone hearth. In this regard we cannot refrain from quoting 
Sir Herbert Maxwell’s delightful story of the Scotswoman 
who said: ‘ It’s just seevin-and-twenty year come Marti’mas 
since Rab and me cam’ to this hoose, and the fire’s never 
been oot syn-syne.”’ That is surely a record that few but 
the Vestal virgins can ever have surpassed. 


WE publish this week a very interesting letter from a 

correspondent, who is well known to us, as to the 
habits of a cat of his acquaintance. This was a pure white 
cat born with a stump tail, who, in a series of litters of 
variously coloured kittens, always bit off the tails of the 
white ones. Further, one of her daughters, who had had her tail 
thus cut short, immediately, on becoming a mother, per- 
formed the same operation on her white offspring. The 
owner of the daughter attributes her action to heredity. In 
other words he claims that the unusual behaviour of the 
daughter was due to the fact that her mother had, on two 
or three occasions at most, behaved in the same way. It has 
long been a matter of controversy as to whether it is possible 
for an individual of a race or species to transmit to its off- 
spring individualistic habits acquired in its lifetime; and 
the supposition of such transmission in this case certainly 
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imposes a heavy task upon those who support it. No doubt 
the fact that the mother operated very soon after birth 
eliminates the possibility of any conscious or unconscious 
imitation by the daughter, but none the less we would reduce 
to the barest possible minimum any part played by heredity 
in the matter. As an alternative suggestion we would credit 
mother and daughter with the same independent recogni- 
tion of their tail peculiarity—and with the same independent 
desire that those of their offspring who resembled them in 
colour should also conform in structure. Both animals, 
in fact, responded in the same way to the same stimuli in 
accordance with a well known process in nature. 


LORD LOVAT?’S Bill, which, unfortunately, appears to have 

been shelved by the House of Commons, would have 
enabled grouse to be shot in Scotland on August 5th. 
Its object was to prevent the grouse dying of disease through 
the overstocking of the moors in a year which must 
neccessarily see few shooting parties. Indeed, by a certain 
irony of fate it seems likely that the forthcoming shooting 
season, when there will be few guns at home owing to the war, 
to shoot the game and few beaters to drive them, will be one 
of the best on record. A very large stock of old birds was 
left in most of the partridge counties, and all circumstances 
have been in favour of the new brood; the anxious early 
days are now left far behind and all is well with them. Last 
season we used often to hear shooters lament that they had 
little heart for sport with all the stress and sorrow of war 
about them, but it is well to remember that at this moment, 
and by reason of the war, there are a great many poor fellows 
in our hospitals to whom a change of diet in the way of game 
is very grateful, and it may add more than a little to the zest 
of sport to know that a bag will be sent to the hospitals. 


THRE POET. 
Love, engarlanded, sought to bind him, 
Promised ecstasy deep and long : 
But, passing onward, Love left behind him 
Only a song 





a song. 


Sorrow claimed him and left him broken, 
Tossed aside from the human throng, 
And, passing onward, she gave as token 
Only a song—a song. 
IsABEL BUTCHART. 


A MARATHON race has to-day rather a far away, historical 

sound, but there is to be an extremely practical and up- 
to-date Marathon Race for soldiers on August Bank Holiday 
from Richmond Park to the Chelsea Football Ground at 
Stamford Bridge. Teams will compete from different 
regiments, and Lord Lonsdale is giving a silver cup for the 
winners. It was originally intended that the men should 
run in full marching kit, but this rule has been made 
slightly less severe. They will run in regulation puttees and 
boots and carry Service rifles. This race is only one item of 
a very full programme that has been arranged for the Naval 
and Military Sports at Stamford Bridge, and not only will 
the meeting be a very interesting one itself, but it will serve 
a cause which everyone must have at heart, since all the pro- 
ceeds will be given to the fund for disabled soldiers and sailors. 
Men on the Active Service List will play a prominent part ; 
there will be famous boxers in the boxing competitions, and 
in the races practically all the best known runners now on the 
path. Tickets, it may be added, can be obtained at all the 
principal agencies. 


WHILE the “destruction that wasteth by noonday”’ 

continues to consume Rheims and Arras, and scores 
of humbly beautiful villages in France and Belgium, it behoves 
the watch-dogs of our own monuments to relax no vigilance. 
The report of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings is a heartening document on the whole. The day 
has gone by when its activities were resented as the interference 
of busybodies, and the account of its stewardship includes 
some gratifying cases of owners who have welcomed its counsels 
and acted upon them. In several cases of projected drastic 
change or demolition, to which CounTRy LIFE and its 
watchful correspondents have drawn attention, e.g., the Lady 
Chapel of Christchurch Priory, Deerhurst Church, the Boar’s 
Head Inn, Middleton, and the old cottage at Otford, timely 
protest has resulted either in wise repair or abandonment 
of the “‘restoration’’ scheme. The Society, however, still 
has need to use the pillory by showing buildings before 
and after restoration: the south porch of Tickhill Church, 
Yorkshire, is a case in point. 
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WHAT THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN HAS 


DONE FOR 


THE WAR. 


IlJ.—LANCASHIRE. 


N old English ballad leads off with the stirring lines : 
Recruit me, Cheshire and Lancashire, 
And Derby Hills that are so free. 
Who was to do the recruiting at the King’s bidding 
the ballad does not say, but it may be guessed that 
it the King desired a good muster of bowmen from these shires 
he gave the commission to a Lathom or a Stanley. 

The Stanleys were and are the reigning house of the 
county, a power in the land since the late fourteenth century. 
A Stanley turned the tide of battle at Bosworth, and at 
Flodden the Highlanders were scattered like chaff before 
Lancashire and Cheshire bowmen under Stanley leadership. 
To the imperishable traditions of his house, to its great public 
service, Lord Derby has added his achievement—untiring 
and self-forgetting labour. The Lord-Lieutenancy of the 
county almost goes by descent, and to-day Lord Derby 
is what his ancestor was 
styled in 1692, ‘‘ Lord Genera! 
of Lancashire,’ and the best 
recruiting sergeant in the 
three Kingdoms. 

When war broke out, 
Lord Derby set himself to 
raise recruits, not by the 
thousand, but by the tens of 
thousands. He went about 
among his own people of 
Lancashire and preached the 
call of duty with a success 
such as he alone could have 
achieved. His sphere of 
territorial influence spreads 
wide throughout the county, 
but it is strongest in the 
Liverpool area, and _ there 
he put in his most assiduous 
work. Battalion after batta- 
lion was raised, and Man- 
chester, determined not to be 
beaten by Liverpool, took up 
the challenge. Lord Derby 
was both head and heart of 
the movement, and when 
grave labour troubles broke 
out at the docks, paralysing 
the transport service of the 
Mersey, it was Lord Derby’s 
personal exhortations to the 
men’s leaders and to the 
men themselves which  re- 
called them to a true sense 
of patriotism; it was Lord 
Derby who carried out the 
idea of putting the pick of 
the dock labourers into khaki 
and organising them into a 
battalion for service at the 
docks. 

The uniform has worked miracles, and the transport 
work of the port, which at times was the despair of the military 
and naval authorities, now proceeds with the utmost smooth- 
ness. Lord Derby himself is in command of the 1st Dock 
Battalion of the Liverpool Regiment, and is probably as proud 
of this distinction as of any other honour which he bears. He 
is also Honorary Colonel of the 5th Battalion of the King’s 
Liverpool Regiment, which has the right to wear as its badge, 
the legendary crest of his house, the eagle and the child, last 
borne on the field of battle some two centuries ago. 

The fine example set by Lord Derby has been followed 
by his family. His eldest son, Lord Stanley, whose coming 
of age would normally have been celebrated with great 
rejoicing throughout Lancashire in this present month, 
holds a commission in the Grenadier Guards and is A.D.C. 
to Sir John French. Lord Derby’s brother, the Hon. 
Arthur Stanley, M.P., M.V.O., is chairman of the executive 
committee of the British Red Cross Society. Another brother, 
Major the Hon. Frederick William Stanley, late Captain in 
the roth Hussars, served through the South African War, 
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and is now serving with the Lancashire Hussars. Yet another 
brother, Major the Hon. A. F. Stanley, DSO., of the rst 
Life Guards, who also served in South Africa, is now in 
command of his regiment at the front. 

The 1st Battalion of the King’s Liverpool were in the 
6th (General Davies’) Brigade, in the 2nd Division of the 
Ist Army Corps at Mons, and will add to their regimental 
record in this war in Flanders new names besides the honours 
of Marlborough’s West Flanders Campaign from Blenheim 
to Malplaquet carried on their colours. At Neuve Chapelle, 
on March roth, the brigade was ordered to attack the German 
trenches, and the A and B companies of the battalion 
were detailed for the assault. The wire in part of the 
German trenches, unfortunately, had not been cut by the 
bombardment, when the order to advance was given. Of one 
company only about four men and the sergeant-major (Jones) 
reached the barbed wire en- 
tanglements, and began to 
hack at it with their bavonets. 
lor five minutes Jones staved 
under the wire trving to cut 
it, and it took him two and 
a half hours to crawl back 
to the safety of the trenches. 
Colonel Carter, though 
wounded in the shoulder, 
refused to come out of the 
fight. Captain Feneran was 
killed at the head of his 
men, and Madden, Webb, 
O’Donoghree and Young were 
killed during the assault, the 
latter being hit actually on 
the enemy’s wire entangle- 
ments. ‘Poor little Webb 
was heard shouting ‘ Come 
on, the King’s,’ as he lay 
dying,” wrote a man of the 
regiment. He will not be tor- 
gotten by the old regiment. 
Lieutenant Miller had bullet 
holes through his cap and 
the mackintosh he carried on 
his back was riddled. He 
also got a piece of shell in his 
knee, but he took no notice of 
it and made light of the whole 
affair. General Fanshawe, 
commanding the brigade, told 
the regiment that, though the 
attack was checked by the 
wire, it still pinned a number 
of the enemy to the ground, 
and made it easier for the 
rest of the first army to carry 
Neuve Chapelle. 

In the attack which broke 
through the German lines be- 
tween Richebourg and Festubert between May gth and 17th 
in that dead flat country seamed with broad ditches, like 
the Cambridgeshire fenland, the King’s were at first in 
support, and the reserve is an unpopular position, often mean- 
ing much marching and none of the fighting. <A serious 
attack during the day was checked, and the word came tor 
the King’s to fall in, and at dark the regiments which were 
to take part in the attack were marched to the first line 
trenches. ‘‘ Soon after ten o’clock,”’ an officer writes, ‘“ along 
the front there were four lines of men lying in the open in 
front of the breastwork, with more behind waiting to support. 
At 11.30, in darkness where a man could not see ten yards 
ahead of him, they rose with one accord to the attack. They 
moved on in silence at a walk, but almost at once a flare 
rose from the enemy’s trenches, and then other flares ; and 
the troops were swept with a rain of bullets, as they broke 
into a charge. The King’s made good the first and second 
line of enemy trenches and at dawn five or six hundred yards 
of the first two lines were held by our men. Lieutenant 
Hutchinson, when ammunition ran short, led a party across 
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the open 
under 
heavy 
machine- 
gun fire 
and got 
through 
with most 
of his men, 
though the 
last part of 
the journey 
had to be 
done on 
hands and 
knees ; and 
two days 
later he led 
a bombing 


D.at Ly 
which 
took two 


hundred 
prisoners 
and routed 


$ 





two hun- 
dred more. 
Many a 


man of the 
King’s 
shoulder- 
ing bandoliers of ammunition and carrying boxes of 
bombs, dashed across the open bullet-swept zone; and 
many fell, unrecognised heroes, who knew the risk and 
took it gladly willing to do their share for the honour of 
their country and the old regiment. Among many gallant 
rescuers of the fallen must be especially mentioned Lance 
Corporal Tombs who brought in five wounded men from 
the open, crawling on his hands and knees as he dragged 
each man safely to cover. In the Divisional Commander’s 
words the King’s behaved in a consistently gallant manner. 
‘I do not think,’ he told them, ‘any battalion of the 
brigade has done better than you. The task of breaking 
the enemy’s trenches in which you took part, supporting the 
attack and carrying up ammunition, was very well carried 
out. After that you carried out magnificent work with bombs 
and bayonet, which culminated in the surrender of two 
hundred German prisoners to you. I am certain that when- 
ever the brigade is called upon to do any hard work, the 
King’s will be the backbone, and will see carried through 
whatever is asked of them.’ ”’ 

In his November despatch Sir John French praised the 
“staunchness ’”’ of the King’s Own Royal Lancashire Regi- 
ment and the Lancashire Fusiliers, which were together in 
the r2th 
Brigade of 
the Fourth 
Division of 
General 
Snow’s 
third corps. 
The King’s 
Own, which 
wears the 
Lion of 
England 
for its dis- 
tinctive 
badge, has 
fought in 
some bitter 
battles 
Corunna, 
Badajoz 
and Water- 
loo are 
amon g 
tom ©.3 7 
honours, 
and the 
twelve 
hours’ en- 
gagement 
at Le Ca- 
teau on 
August 
26th was 
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not the 
least des- 
perace, 
though 
dwarfed 
by the 
protracted 
battles of 
the autumn 
and spring. 
The zst 
King’s 
Own, with 
the 2nd 
Lancashire 
Fusiliers 
and the 
Mid dlesex 
Regiment, 
were or- 
dered to 
cover the 
retreat of 
the part of 
the Army 
from Mons. 
Colonel 
Dykes was 
hit in the 
agwis * 
minutes, 
while shouting his last words of encouragement to his 
men. Captain Clutterbuck, with a handful of men, drove 
back four times the number of the assailants, and Lieu- 
tenant Steel Perkins died a soldier’s death. Having been 
wounded he was lifted four times out of the trenches 
and four times he crawled back again protesting. and 
stayed there until he got a mortal wound. The campaign 
saw no more gallant death. Many another officer exposed 
himself almost recklessly to enhearten the men. ‘“‘ The 
bravery of our officers could not have been excelled,’ are 
the words of a man of the King’s Own. 

The 1st Loyal North Lancashire Regiment—the old 47th 
Foot—has a long association with the county, to which it 
was assigned as far back as 1782. During this war the two 
regular battalions have been widely sundered. The 2nd 
Battalion, which was in India at the outbreak of hostilities, 
was sent to East Africa as part of a composite force. But 
the Germans were found to be in considerable strength in 
East Africa, and well prepared for hostilities, and no direct 
results have been attained. The 1st Battalion, which was 
at Aldershot in August, formed part of the original Expedi- 
tionary Force, and shared in the fighting to the east of Mons, 
where it was brigaded with the 2nd Sussex, the rst Northamptons 
and the 
2nd King’s 
Royal 
Rifles in 
the st 
Division of 
the ast 
Army 
Corps 
under = Sir 
Douglas 
Haig. At 
the battle 
of the 
Aisne the 
regiment 
won special 
mention for 
some _ bril- 
liant work 
at Troyon, 
where they 
took a 
sugar fac- 
tory, which 
had been 
strongly 
held by the 
enemy. 
Then 
when the 
general 
advance 
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was brought to a standstill, the regiment was sent northwards 
for the new campaign just opening in West Flanders. 

On October 23rd Major-General Bulfin led an attack 
near Bixschoote in which the North Lancashires, although 
nominally in support, charged first of all and took many prison- 
ers. The regiment came on steadily and methodically, 
and charged, in the words of the 2nd Intantry Brigade Order, 
“in a style worthy of the traditions of the 47th veterans of 
Tarifa and Quebec.’”’ An officer describing the charge in a 
letter home adds some graphic touches: ‘‘ The men meant 
business this time. I looked into their faces and could see 
a sort of dull, fierce look. Atter the many days of being 
cooped up in the trenches before we ever arrived in this portion 
of the theatre of war, it was a real joy to them to be on the 
move and on the attack. They longed to get at them, and 
gradually, without any word of command being given, you 
could hear the click of the bayonet as each man fastened it 
to his rifle. I was lying in a road at the time behind a small 
bank, and the men on my right and left were being hit. Sud- 
denly the cry arose, ‘Come on my lads, now for the trenches.’ 
The cry went along the line. Everyone started velling 
above the din of battle. We charged velling, shouting, 
screaming, rushing madly forward at the enemy. How it 
looked from the German side I do not know, but it was grand, 
simply magnificent, from our side. We crossed two hundred 
yards of root field at a steady run under fire. We leapt 
into the enemy’s trenches, bayoneted those who were still 
living, and then rushed on to another line of trenches in 
front. The whole of my battalion were in it. It was our 
show.” 

Naturally the losses of the regiment were severe, and 
no fewer than five commanding officers have been sent out 
to the Loyal North Lancashires since the regiment left Aldey- 
shot. Of Major Aubrey Carter, who led the attack at Bix- 
schoote, a brother officer writes: ‘‘ He was a tall soldierlike 
figure, standing six feet three inches, and straight as the pro- 
verbial pine. His was a soldier’s end. He went out from 
the trenches to direct the machine gun fire, but fell shot 
dead as the enemy retired. He was a gallant commander, 
and a great leader under whom it is an honour to have 
served.” Major Powell, who was wounded in the assault 
near Bixschoote, led a portion of the battalion with a chair 
in one hand—his foot was sprained—and a stick in the other. 
Under a rain of bullets he directed his men from the chair, 
in which he sat until he was wounded, and even then he had 
to be carried from the firing line. 

Let us quote a tribute to another regiment. “ In our Divi- 
sion,” an artillery officer wrote, ‘ihe Manchestezs have been 
wonderful! Never once have we heard of them going back. 
They have been made up three times, and it’s not with missing 
that their casualties are filled.” This is a proud record for 
the 2nd Manchesters, which served in the first stage of the 
war in the r4th Brigade of the Second Army. On_ the 
23rd of August they lay south of the Mons canal, between 
Pommereul and Thun ; and fell back thence to Dour underx a 
hot fire. 

On the 28th they bivouacked near Le Cateau where 
they made a gallant stand with the Suffolks. Here they 
held ground heroically for five hours, and this delaying 
action gave time to torm a rest and relief camp at Estrées. 
On the 6th of September their retreat of two hundred miles 
came to an end; and the regiment, strengthened by a new 
draft, turned to advance at Tournan. After the crossing of 
the rivers, the regiment was moved north in the direction of 
La Bass¢ée, and was in touch with the enemy trom October 11th 
till October 29th, when those who were left were withdrawn 
from the trenches. On the 20th, a hundred men under 
Captain Tillard made a bayonet charge against a German 
regiment which had driven them out of their position. ‘‘ The 
enemy were wearing heavy great coats and could not get 
out of the trenches again,” an officer writes, ‘‘ so the Man- 
chesters went for them with the bayonet,” On the 29th the 
Germans shelled: the Manchester’s trom morning till night 
and sapping to within about thirty yards from the forward 
centre trench, carried it and drove their men back upon 
their supporting trench. Second Lieutenant Leach, who 
had only joined the Manchesters two days betoxe, and Sergeant 
Hogan, gallantly recovered the position, crawling on hands 
and knees at the head of ten men from trench to trench, 
about 100 yards, and forcing back the German occupants of 
the last trench, until the residue then surrendered. Neither 
of the leaders, both of whom won the Victoria Cross for this 
exploit, was injured, and but two of the ten volunteers were 
missing when the roll was called. That same night the 
Manchesters were withdrawn from the trenches which were 
taken over by a battalion of Gurkhas, who found them so 


deep that they could not get their heads up to look at the 
enemy. 

The first battalion joined the Forces in France in October, 
and had two months’ experience of the sullen warfare of the 
trenches before their magnificent stand at Givenchy on 
December 20th, where they were in action for more than 
thirty hours under continuously heavy fire and against 
overwhelming odds. Their brigadier thanked them for their 
“splendid behaviour’ and for saving what was becoming 
a serious situation, and the commander of their division, 
in addressing the regiment, referred to the magnificent work 
of the “ gallant Manchesters.”’ 

The 1st East Lancashires, the old ‘triple tens,” came 
out with the 4th Division in the 3rd Corps, and their record 
is the record of the campaign trom Le Cateau to Ypres. 
Across the Marne their leader, Lieutenant-Colonel Le 
Marchant, fell as his men drove the enemy from the streets 
of La Ferté. He lies buried hard by the river at La Ferté, 
across Which his men fought their way at night in a flotilla 
of small boats. Rushed northwards in the move from the 
Aisne to Flanders, the East Lancashires dug themselves in 
at the hamlet of Le Gheir. The position of the 3rd Army 
Corps, astride the Lys, was destined to be one of the most 
awkward in places in the line of the coming battle. On 
October 21st, in order to reinforce a weakening line, the 
East Lancashires were hurried to the trenches defending the 
village. “‘ We were now,” writes an officer, ‘ ordered to 
make a counter-attack, so with A and D companies we 
plunged into a thick wood and gradually worked our way 
through it. The Germans were firing into it with rifle and 
machine guns, so that the bullets were humming through 
the trees. On getting through the wood and looking over 
the fence, we saw we were behind the Germans who were 
occupying a trench in the open. Then the fun began; we 
enfiladed them and knocked them down like rabbits.”” Taken 
by surprise, the Germans weve driven out of their position, and 
the East Lancashires clung to their gain though it was plastered 
with shell and shrapnel, which swept away the neighbouring 
village, during the last days of October and the first days of 
November. 

“T believe the Lancashire man beats all others at 
fighting,” wrote Captain Cane of the regiment, who fell 
in the early days of November, “ our men are splendid, 
far above anything you can imagine, and each one almost 
deserves the V.C. They never waver if you send them with 
messages under fire, and even the Jack Johnsons, which bury 
their comrades by their side, fail (o unnerve them.” The 
gallant conduct of the ‘triple tens’ earned the thanks of 
their Brigadier, the Brigadier of the 12th Brigade, and of the 
General in command oi the 4th Division. 

There was heavy work tor the regiment on the night of 
November Ist, when Drummer Bent won the V.C. at Le 
Gheir tor his courage in taking command when all the officers 
of his platoon had fallen and rallying his men to hold the 
position. On November 7th the regiment was told that 
the Germans had pierced the line of trenches, and was 
ordered to retake them and sestore the line. ‘‘ So away we 
plunged into the woods,” continues the officer before quoted, 
“and by tollowing the rides, arrived, after much slipping about 
in the greasy clay and with water over our boots, about 
600 yards short of the edge of the wood the Germans were 
holding. Soon atter a tornado of fire broke out, and the 
bullets and shells crackled and sparkled through the trees ; 
vou never heard such a row. We all threw ourselves on our 
faces. When that was over we slithered along the greasy 
path until we came out on our old road to our trenches. 
Here D and A companies were sent to rush the trenches 
in front and re-occupy them, the bayonet only to be used. 
As soon as they rushed a tremendous fire broke out, but, 
gallantly led by Captain Cane, who was killed, they took 
the trench.” 

In the spring the lines and danger poinis of the long line 
were much the same as in the more critical autumn days. In 
the spring battle of Ypres, which began on April 22nd, and 
resulied in an unconquerable British detence of the shortened 
salient about Ypres, two platoons of the 1st East Lancashires 
made desperate attacks with the bayonet on a ruincd Flemish 
farm north of Wieltje, chyistened by the men  Shell-trap 
Farm, in the north-eastern part of the salient. The brick- 
heap to which the farm was pounded was paved with frag- 
ments of shell, and in spite of its ‘‘ unhealthy” position it 
was the point where our men met the Germans more 
than once in a soldiers’ battle. Shell-trap Farm and its 
moat have taken a tull toll ot dead trom ihe East 
Lancashires, who lost on one day five officers killed and 
eight wounded. M. Jj. 








POLE-STAR 





HE sketches which accompany this article were drawn 
in the course of a day’s wandering in the Forest, 
when the artist and the writer went out together. 
The drawings are from nature, suggesting as an artist 
can do the wide stretches of the forest uplands, and 

the glades where the ponies find refuge from the stress 
of weather. On the day in question the morning was bright 
and windy. The first lot of ponies, Pole-star and his group of 
mares, was found on the slopes of Broomy, a rolling plain clothed 
with heather and gorse. As the sketch was being made the dark 
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HIS MARES. 


thunder clouds gathered behind us, and the rain storms swept 
up from the sea over the purple height of Picket Post some three 
or four miles away. The ponies were easy to stalk, unmounted 
men seldom disturb them. The last time I saw Pole-star he was 
in harness, and he is indeed one of the best of harness ponies. 
All the winter until the early spring he earns his corn, but with 
the coming of April he reverts to the habits of his ancestors. He 
is, as the picture shows, a handsome flea-bitten grey with a 
lovely head which looks as if it had come straight from the 
desert. Such heads look up at you from the tent ropes of the 
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Arab encampment. 
j Pole-star is Welsh by 
birth, and almost a 


typical eastern to look 
at. He is of the purest 
Welsh mountain 
descent, just warmed, 
as it were, with a strain 
of that thoroughbred 
blood which is suffi- 
ciently a kindred strain 
to the ponies to give 





I fire, speed and grace 
i without losing the in- 
valuable qualities 
4 woven into the Welsh 
4 pony by life on the ik 
‘ mountains. At home ’ kh 
: he is a harness pony rf ’ 
and a pet, on the “a 
i Forest he is the leader 5 
' aid ruler of the herd. 
No pony rounds up his 
bunch of mares more NATURAL ‘‘STEPPERS ’’—THE RESULT OF HEATHER. 
) jealously, and woe to any 
} adventurous rival who so much 
as stamps a hoof or pricks an 
' i ear in his territory. Each 
: . / stallion has his haunt chosen, I 
think, by one of the older mares 
in his seraglio. The mare 


chooses the haunt, the stallion 
protects it. It is the older mares 
which have been born and bred 
on the Forest and have borne no 


hin ¢ : slavery of the collar or the bit, 

= \ 1 d ; as. who know where the grass is 
} a A \ sweetest, where to shelter from 

| 'o~— 7 the storm, and in what coverts 

ij NP f to hide when the colt hunters in 

Sig the autumn are abroad in the 





land. Here, then, we have 
Pole-star as the child of nature, 
alert, eager, with his mares 
alle ‘ } round him feeding quite peace- 
fully in the security of his 
‘ guardianship. 
a The storm broke and we 
ia sought for some of the other 
herds in the shady places of 
Ober and Warwick Slade, two 
of those lovely glades down 
which the forest streams flow to 
the Beaulieu river ; glades which 
might well have suggested to 
KXeats the ‘ 





GRAZING IN PEACE. 


‘Lawny ”’ levels he 
writes of. For lawns they are, 
interspersed with clumps of 
bushes and sheltered by belts 
of forest trees ; charming hidden 
spaces where the mares can take 
their foals and graze in peace. 
Alas these places, cropped close 
by deer, and cows, and ponies, 
are gradually closing up. The 
hateful and hideous seedlings of 
the firs of the enclcsures are 
eradually spreading, wasting 
the pasture and spoiling the 
beauty and utility of the Forest, 
which for once are the same. 
Owing to the rough weather 
we find the ponies in smaller 
bunches. Mares and foals in 
twos and threes, and now and 
then a pony, wilder than the 
rest, trots over the rough ground 
but not too quickly to prevent 
the artist from giving us arecord 
from life of the fine, clean, all- 
round action which is so charac- 





A TRUCK PONY. teristic of the Forest pony. 
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The life, the courage, the speed of these ponies remind us 
that they are almost an epitome of the history of the English 
horse. What was the foundation stock? Mr. Moens said the 
original horse of the British Isles. At all events there were doubt- 
less—from the earliest times—ponies bred of true New Forest 
stamp. The environment of the Forest always brings its pony 
dwellers back to the long headed, swift, active New Forest type, 
no matter what changes of blood, what out-crosses we introduce. 
The ponies were there, too, when the Romans for the last time 
evacuated their Wessex camps, and in that wild forest country, 
stretching to the walls of Dorchester itself, some of the 
abandoned chargers of eastern blood mingled with the native 
horses. Later, it is said, the derelict horses of the defeated 
Royalists wandered this way. Since then the Forest has received 
and absorbed much eastern, some thoroughbred, a little hackney 
and a good deal of light cart blood. 

Of late all sorts of mountain and moorland stallions have 
been turned out in the Forest. In the last eight years the ponies 
have improved in bone, gained in quality, and have gradually 
lost those defects which are the result of careless mating 
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and inbreeding. These defects are accidental, not inherent, 
and can readily be bred out. Indeed, if the Commons Act were 
adopted in the Forest as it has been on the Longmynd and Eppynt 
Hills on the Gower Peninsula and in the districts of Llandilo and 
Penybont, we should see a far more rapid improvement. But 
the artist has reminded us that the Forest ponies are not only 
interesting and picturesque, but have a work in the world. We 
have often insisted on the influence which man’s selection for 
particular purposes has had on horse breeding. We cannot 
take a type of horse, for example, the hunter or the hackney or 
the polo pony, and form a society and establish a stud book, 
and say “ go to, we will breed horses like this.’”” There must be 
a racecourse, a polo ground, the hunting field, or the type would 
disappear. My friend, Mr. Croxton Smith, will, I think, not 
contradict me when I say that only the revival of its use for 
hunting and police work has saved the bloodhound, one of the 
most interesting, charming and beautiful hounds in the world, 
from extinction. So of the Forest pony, we ask what is it 
wanted for? Captain Edwards answers the question when he 
tshows us one type of pony harnessed to a Forest truck. 
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The Forest pony is the best light cart-horse of its inches in 
the world, but there are others which, tracing to different families 
(for these truck ponies are mostly bred in the district round 
Fordingbridge and Christ Church), serve many other purposes. 
In another neighbourhood we find miniature hunters ; the Forest 
pony suggests to us his descent from the Forest horse, Professor 
Cossar Ewart writes of, by its quite extraordinary natural powers 
as a fencer. 

There is a pony bred not far from where I am writing, now 
serving its country in the yeomanry, which, when a foal, delighted 
the spectators at the Burley Show on the August Bank Holiday 
by following its dam round the jumping course when she won a 
prize for jumping; each fence it cleared behind or alongside its 
mother until at last it shot ahead and, amid loud cheers, led the 
way over the last few fences. Thus the New Forest ponies 
make first rate children’s hunters; they are racehorses too in 
their way, and as journey ponies not even the Exmoor or 
Dartmoor can beat them. It is then in part by their selection 
for these different kinds of work that the Forest ponies 
are continually being influenced. 


HIS LORDSHIP. 


But here is still one more sketch. The pony is His Lordship. 
He is bred almost exactly like Pole-star, from thoroughbred 
and Welsh blood, but is kept in hand for picked mares. Yet 
although His Lordship does not run on the Forest his sons and 
daughters do. Two of the most promising young stallions, Cup 
ponies at Burley Show in successive years, are at present ranging 
certain districts in the Forest. His colts and fillies, in spite, 
or because of, their dash of Rosewater blood which gives 
courage, do well when running out and frequently catch the eye 
of judges at local shows. His Lordship is a most impressive horse, 
and a thorough pony in type and quality. The Forest pony has 
always depended on the prosperity of the commoners and, as the 
fortunes of these have improved with more just treatment from 
the Crown, so the ponies have improved. The ponies are selected 
now with care to meet the needs of the owners and the demands 
of the market, while Nature steps in and reminds us that some 
types are better suited for some districts than others. The New 
Forest is a wide place, there are varieties of soil, pasture, water, 
and shelter, and thus Nature helps or hinders us according as 
we follow her hints and accept her guidance. top: 
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IN THE GARDEN. 


MR. THACKERAY TURNER’S GARDEN AT WESTBROOK, SURREY. 














THE SUNK GARDEN. 





HERE are some drawbacks to gardening on the very 
light, sandy soil of the West Surrey Hills. Drought 
is often badly felt, and the constant need of liberal 


we often wish for a better soil, we comfort ourselves by 
the reflection that, after all, we should not wish to live in 
any other. So it is that, when the character of the ground 

manuring is a serious drain on the horticultural is recognised and the right ways adopted, one of the chiet 

exchequer. But there are compensations, one of | of which is deep cultivation, there may be successful 
the most distinct being the way the soil can be worked at gardens such as the beautiful one that Mr. Thackeray 
all times of Turner has 
the year and made at 
in nearly all Westbrook, 
weathers; elose to 
not, as in 
heavy land, 
being baked 
to a_ brick- 


Go datl- 
ming; the 
garden hav- 
ing, from 





like surface 
in dry times, 
or becoming 
a pasty mass 
when wet 
that am 
neither be 
worked nor 
trodden on. 
Another ad- 
vantage is 
that, while 
in stronger 
soils, plants 
make over- 
abundant 
height and 
leaf-mass, 
here the 
growth is 
moderate 
and the 
bloom abun- 
dant, so 
that, whereas 


Reginald A. Malby. 
STONE 


ARCH 


BETWEEN THE 


INNER AND 


OUTER 


GARDENS. 
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the begin- 
nine, the 
inestimable 
advantage of 
being de- 
signed and 
carried out 
by an artist 
who is in 
close sym- 
pathy with 
all that is 
best in the 
way of hardy 
flowers. 

The main 
feature ol 
the place is a 
sunk garden 
on three con- 
Cen tre 
levels ; wide 
flights of 
steps coming 
down on. all 
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four sides to a green space with a 
large octagonal central tank. 
This is approached by several 
paths, some of grass and some 
of sand, each having its own 
intention and aspect ; the flanking 
flower borders being differently 
treated. Yew hedges, now well 
grown, separate some of the 
main compartments. One path 
leads to the walled winter 
garden, already illustrated in 
CountTrY Lire, a pleasant small 
space whose solid walls of Bar- 
gate stone are high enough to 
give complete seclusion and 
protection from wind and any 
cold draughts, but are not so 
high as to shut out even the low 
winter sun, and whose seat, ina 
hooded stone-built recess, is a 
pleasant place of rest on any fine 
days of the months of winter 
and earliest spring. No draught 
comes in by the arched opening 
as the path of approach is walled 
on each side and turns just 
before the entrance is reached. 
The picture of the sunk garden 
loses something from being photo- 
graphed in the early summery 
when the circling mass of tall 
plants on the upper level—Del- 
phinium, Hollyhock and so on 
that later will cut the bounding 
walls of Yew with massed peaks 
of splendid bloom, are not yet 
grown, leaving the many _ neat 
thimbles of clipped Yew and golden 
Juniper a little too prominent. 
The southern way out of the sunk 
garden passes through well grouped 
masses of shrubs and trees and 
a space of home orchard, the 
path leading on, as everywhere in 
this good garden, with the giving 
of that sense of expectancy, that 
charm of mystery, that is the 
best quality with which a pleasure 
ground can be indued. One 
thinks, in painful contrast of the 
many wide-spread gardens of the 
duller kind of formal type, that 
show everything all at once, 
leaving nothing more to expect, 
nothing more to hope for. Here 
there are ordered lines and yet a 
new delight at every turn. 

The stone arch in the wall 
that separates the inner from the 
outer garden shows a simple and 
dignified way of passing through 
a garden wall. The way the 
Rose 1s led is also a good lesson 
in training ; the arch is adorned, 
but not smothered. At the middle 
point of another side of the 
garden wall the way from the 
lawn to the kitchen garden passes 
through a gabled summer-house ; 
in the kitchen garden itself some 
quarters of useful planting are 
hidden by a splendid mass of 
Oriental and Shirley Poppies. 

One of the many pleasures of 
a garden is the planning and 
invention of various devices to suit 
the needs of special plants and 
places, and at the same time to 
be in harmony with what is near. 
It is not every garden that has, 
in an easily accessible and easily 
visible spot, a space of damp 
ground such as is wanted for the 
well-being of the gorgeous forms 
of Mimulus. At Westbrook they 
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have been exactly accommo- 
dated in a raised bed that 
shows in the picture of the 
steps up to a_brick-paved 
terrace, just behind a_plain- 
shaped pot of Agapanthus not 
vet in bloom. The bed is kept 
moist by a trickle of water 
from an unobtrusive tap, and, 
being raised, the brilliant beauty 
of the plants is shown to per- 
fection. Another instance of 
good invention is shown in the 
chimney of a little garden 
kitchen, where the daughters 
of the house practise cookery 
and teach it to members of a 
girls’ club. The short chimney 
is cleverly built up of roofing 
tiles. Hip tiles form the angles, 
while four ridge tiles, set up 
on end with one to cap them, 
make what local builders call 
a “bonnet” at the top. How 
well poverty of soil is over- 
come by good cultivation is 
well shown by the growth of 
the giant Rheum, and especially 
by that of Verbascum olympi- THE 
cum, the latter, unfortunately, 

not just in season when the photographs were taken ; but 
when they are at their best their enormous candelabra-like 
spikes are a sight to see. GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


SOME NEW SWEET PEAS. 

On Tuesday of last week the National Sweet Pea Society 
held its annual show in London, and, on the following day, 
many members visited the official trials of novelties at Boyton 
Hall, Roxwell, Essex. It is at this show, and at the trials, 
that one has an opportunity of seeing new varieties at their 
best, so that something approaching a trustworthy decision as 
to their merits may be arrived at. I think the new variety 
that pleased me most this year was Mrs. E. Wright. It has 
large waved flowers of pure white ground, each segment being 
margined with blue. This colour also suffuses the petals and 
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LITTLE KITCHEN. 

the effect is delightful. It is, moreover, very fragrant. Next 
I must name Old Rose, a Sweet Pea aptly described as regards 
colour by its name. It is a most charming flower and should 
prove excellent for table decorations. Tea Rose, as seen at the 
London show, I thought was but moderately good, but, at the 
trials, it was in much better condition and it will undoubtedly 
be one of the leading sorts of the future. Its colour is similar 
to that of Gloire de. Dijon Rose and, if used in association with 
Old Rose, referred to above, the combination would be perfect. 
The President promises to oust all other orange scarlet varieties 
from our gardens. It is very brilliant in colour and does not 
burn in the sun anything like so badly as others of its section. 
Two rather quaint Sweet Peas at the exhibition were named 
Mrs. Acomb and Morning Mist. They appealed to me, 
but several Sweet Pea enthusiasts did not care much _ for 
them. F. W. H. 


FROM THE KITCHEN GARDEN. Copyright. 








SCHOOLS AND 


HE subject of English Public Schools is an almost 
unlimited one, but space has limits. Consequently 
in this third, and last, article it will only be possible 
to touch very briefly indeéd on a number of schools 
of which much more might be said. We ended 

the last article with two schools, Cheltenham and Clifton, 
which have many day boys as well as boarders, and we may 
begin this one with another, which in point of illustrious 
history and tradition yields to no school in England, namely, 
Westminster. Under the shadow of the Abbey, tucked 
away out of Dean’s Yard, vaguely known to all Londoners 
and actually seen by so few, Westminster has always occupied 
something of a unique position. It does so more than 
ever to-day, in that it is the one great London school that 
has held its ground and scorned the call of the country. 
Charterhouse has long since moved to Surrey from Smith- 
field—to be succeeded there by Merchant Taylors; Christ’s 
Hospital has much more lately moved to Horsham ; St. Paul’s 
has gone, “sloping slowly towards the west,” to the com- 
parative airiness of West Kensington ; and the City of London 
School breathes the fresh air of the Embankment. West- 
minster alone remains where it was in the days of the famous 
Dr. Busby, who successfully whipped his scholars through 
the Civil War, the Commonwealth and the Restoration, 
and if it does not stand quite where it once did, yet it is still 
first of London schools. 


Rugby may be more clever, 
Harrow may make more row, 


runs the Eton boating song, and Westminster no doubt 
says, in its own language, something of the same sort about 
other London schools. Thus St. Paul’s and Dulwich almost 
certainly get more scholarships; so probably does Merchant 
Taylors. The number of scholarships and “ firsts’? which 
these schools get at the Universities is remarkably large, 
and affords the best evidence of hard work and good teaching ; 
nor is it intended to convey that this is the only thing to be 
said for them. But, at the risk of appearing invidious, it 
should be said that from a general and social point of view 
Westminster takes beyond question the highest place. It 
is by comparison with some others a small school, having 
about 300 boys. The Foundation of Queen Elizabeth 
consists of sixty boys—forty boarders and twenty day boys— 
who are called King’s Scholars. Such a scholarship, which 
is awarded by examination, is worth £35, a sum which covers 
the fees for tuition and practically all other charges, and those 
of the scholars who are boarders pay another £30 a year. 
The rest of the world—the Town Boys—are either boarders, 
half boarders or home boarders, of whom the first two classes 
pay, besides the tuition fees, 65 guineas and 24 guineas a 
year respectively. 

The traditions of the school and the historic privileges 
of Westminster would need a special article. The annual 
Latin play is the most widely known, and the epilogue, with 
its ingenious allusions to topical events, constitutes probably 
the one piece of Latin verse which is read with pleasure 
and understanding by thousands who are supposed to have 
enjoyed a classical education. Another famous rite is the 
pancake greeze—if that be the right way to spell it—and 
there are many more known only to Old Westminsters. It 
has also a traditional connection, and a profitable one, too, 
in the matter of scholarships, with Trinity at Cambridge 
and Christ Church at Oxford. 

While we are dealing with London, something more may 
be said here about St. Paul’s and Dulwich. A large school, 
with a large number of day boys, which gives a very good 
education for very little money, must inevitably contain 
very varying elements, some less desirable than others. 
That is a fact, whatever be its precise degree of importance, 
that must be considered. On the other hand, both schools 
are exceedingly efficient ; the teaching is good and the work 
hard. Granted a clever boy, for whom it is essential to 
gain a University scholarship, St. Paul’s will get it for him 
if it is humanly possible. The list of University honours 
gained by Old Paulines year after year is certainly eloquent, 
and much the same thing may be said of Dulwich. Dulwich 
has, perhaps, something the advantage in being the more 
countrified of the two, and, besides producing good scholars, 
it has of recent years produced some remarkably good 
football sides. Both are, in the main, day schools, and a 
day boy costs not more than £30 a year, a boarder about 
£60 more. 
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Now leaving the town and its suburbs, we come to a 
number of very well known schools in the country not yet 
touched upon, and we may put first Haileybury in Hertford- 
shire, of which Sir Charles Trevelyan wrote in Lord Lawrence’s 
Life that “‘ its great charm is in its thoroughly rural surround- 
ings.” The name of Lord Lawrence has this interesting 
connection, in that Haileybury provides a case of one school 
inheriting to some extent the tradition of another. At 
Haileybury was originally the East India Company’s College. 
There were educated many of those who made imperishable 
names in the Mutiny, and those names still belong to Hailey- 
bury buildings, although the present school was founded in 
1862 when ‘“‘ John Company ”’ ceased to exist. It is thus 
a comparatively new school, but its fame has grown quickly, 
and it hasdone particularlygood service in giving to thecountry 
a very large number of soldiers. The modern side is designed 
especially to educating boys for the Army, as well as, of 
course, for other careers. Haileybury has a well deserved repu- 
tation of being an economical school, and through its means 
many old Public School boys, who are not very rich, have been 
able to give their boys the kind of education they wanted for 
them. Even without a nomination from a Life Governor, 
which makes a further reduction of {9 a term, the fees are 
for sons of laymen £81, and for sons of the clergy £71 a term. 
Thus, allowing for those incidental extra expenses which must 
always be allowed for (and may in this case bring the charges 
rather nearer to £100), Haileybury is seen to be emphatically 
cheap for a school having so good a name. 

Searching for points of similarity between schools, we 
may venture to place in the same group Uppingham and 
Repton. Both are in high favour in the Midland Counties. 
Derbyshire, Leicestershire, Warwickshire and Nottingham- 
shire make up a considerable territorial element in Repton, 
and the same semark applies, perhaps in a slightly lesser 
degree, to Uppingham. Both, again, have produced mighty 
cricketers: Repton its innumerable Fords, the Palairets 
and C. B. Fry ; Uppingham its Steels and Lucases and others 
who have carried on the tradition of the famous cricketing 
coach, H. H. Stephenson. Old Uppingham boys always 
appear particularly patriotic in the matter of sticking to each 
other and to their old school for their boys. Many years 
ago, owing to an outbreak of illness, Uppingham was moved 
bag and baggage to the little seaside place of Borth in North 
Wales, and to this day many Old Uppingham boys bring 
themselves and their children, and perhaps their grand- 
children by this time, to Borth for summer holidays. It 
is intensely difficult to give in a few words the characteristic 
quality of any school, but the writer cannot refrain from 
quoting one distinguished Old Reptonian. Asked what he 
thought the characteristic of Repton, he answered, crudely 
but expressively, ‘‘ Guts.”’ It was on that quality that his 
generation had prided themselves, and it is surely valuable 
evidence. 

It is interesting to note as evidence of a go-ahead 
character that Repton has in its curriculum a special “ land 
science course’ for those who intend to be farmers, land 
agents and so on. It is also said to be a particularly good 
school for engineering ; and the same is said of Malvern, 
another very flourishing school, also in the Midlands, though 
further South. Malvern has also the reputation of being 
very well suited for boys not over-strong, who cannot lead 
too strenuous a life. It has, in a measure, “ laid itself out ”’ 
for backward or delicate boys, though certainly without 
producing any tendency to softness. As far as the general 
public are concerned, the fame of Malvern is very intimately 
bound up with that of the Rev. Henry Foster and his family 
of sons, who caused Worcestershire to be known as Foster- 
shire, and, without over-estimating cricket, Malvern does 
owe much to Mr. Foster. There is one piece of testimony 
as to Malvern, rather curious but decidedly eloquent. Some 
years ago now a small band of Malvernians went to Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, which was not then very flourishing. They 
were very pleasant people and some of them were also 
distinguished athletes, and Queen’s, which has also, it should 
be added, had two very able Masters, has grown in fame 
and prosperity from that moment. As regards the expenses 
of these three Midland schools, those at Uppingham and 
Repton may be roughly set down at £120, and Malvern 
at a little less. 

In the matter of popularity that we have called terri- 
torial, Sedbergh, on the Yorkshire moors, should here be 
mentioned. It has been called the ‘“‘ Eton of the North.’ 
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That means that among many families in the North of 
England and Scotland it holds something of the position that 
Eton does to a wider circle. It does not, however, imply 
E:on prices, for Sedbergh does not cost very much over £100 
a year. Southerners, though they are sure to have liked the 
Old Sedbergh boys that they have known—tor those who 
go there are drawn from a particularly excellent class—will 
yet often be a little surprised to find how very high stands 
the fame of the school in the North. Sedbergh has the 
advantage of being situated in fine wild country, where 
boys are not too much hampered by black coats and civi- 
lisation, and it always seems to the outsider that they lead a 
pleasantly untrammelled life and can exercise their natural 
tastes for country life, in the matter of walks for instance, a 
little more than is possible at some other schools. 

As Sedbergh attracts many boys from the North of 
England, so does Shrewsbury from Wales and the Welsh 
borders. It is, moreover, one of those schools that is clearly 
on the upward trend of prosperity. It has lately added to 
its buildings, and it possesses one of the younger generation 
of head-masters who have early made a name in their pro- 
fession and of whom still greater things are expected. 
Shrewsbury has distinctly a classical tradition, but it is by 
no means so exclusively classical as it was when perhaps 
the most distinguished of Old Salopians, Charles Darwin, 
wrote, “‘ The school as a means of education to me was simply 
a blank.” To-day it has not only a classical and a modern 
side, but also science, history and engineering sides for 
those who want to specialise. Shrewsbury has a river, 
and so is a boating school, an advantage which it shares with 
Radley. Radley, indeed, in point of rowing comes second only 
to Eton, and has had many fine fights with the Eton eight at 
Henley—a very gallant David against a formidable Goliath. 
Being close to Oxford, Radley has a tendency to gravitate 
towards that University, and is decidedly an Oxford school. 
It is also, as Public Schools go, rather a small one, having 
some 200 boys. There is nothing very particular to be said 
about it except—-which is important but difficult to express— 
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that it draws its boys from a thoroughly good and desirable 
class of parent. Radley may be said to cost about {120 a 
year—a little more than Shrewsbury. 

Yet another river school. Bedford Grammar School 
is of a different type, since it is very large, whereas Radley 
is small, and it has a very large number of day boys. Bedford 
is, of all the towns in England, famous for its school children. 
There are three large boys’ schools and several girls’ schools, 
and at certain hours of the day the streets are thick with 
boys and girls. Many people come to live at Bedford, as 
at Cheltenham, in order to educate their children, and they 
can certainly do it well and cheaply. A day boy at Bedford 
Grammar School costs, as far as his teaching is concerned, 
hardly £20 a year; a boarder costs but a little over £80. 
Of course, a school of this type with many day boys must 
have a society which is, comparatively speaking, mixed, 
but there is an invaluable leaven provided by the Services, 
for many old soldiers and sailors live at Bedford. The 
school itself has turned out many good soldiers, and also 
a lesser thing but worthy of record—many good Rugby 
football players. 

This article must come io an end, and there are many 
schools that ought yet to be mentioned. There is Tonbridge, 
for example, another school of many day boys which has 
steadily been climbing upwards for some time. It is a rich 
school in the matter of endowments, and so exceptionally 
well equipped, and from the point of view of parents who 
want to send their sons as day boys, Tonbridge is a pleasant 
town set in pleasant country. Then there is Sherborne, 
a school both venerable and beautiful, which, after passing 
through some very evil days, now a good many years ago, 
is both progressive and prosperous. It has some of the most 
beautiful buildings of any school, since they are formed from 
the remains of the old Benedictine monastery of Sherborne. 

There must remain unsung many good schools. Rossall, 
Felsted, Lancing, Oundle, Bradfield—they are too numerous 
even to be named. The reader’s patience would be exhausted 
long before the subject. 





EVERY MAN’S’ TERRIER. 


By A. Croxton SMITH. 


HE late Mr. Rawdon Lee maintained that the original 
fox-terrier was a black and tan dog, citing as 
evidence the rare mezzotint from a picture by De 
Wilde, published in 1806. Certainly we have the 
portrait of a very workmanlike terrier, but I see 
no 

reason for 
thinking we 
have here the 
progenitor of 
the modern 
fox terrier 
rather than 
one of the 
varieties men- 
tioned by. 
Beckford. 
Strange to 
Say, even as 
recently as 
the middle of 
last century, 
Youatt only 
refers to the 
terrier in 
Preme 1 aul 
terms: ‘‘ The 
forehead is 
convex; the 
eye  promi- 
nent: the 
ms At 2 Ze 
pointed ; the 
tail thin and 
arched ;_ the 
{ur short ; the 
ears of 
moderate size, 
half erect and 
usually of a 
deep black 
colour, with 
a yellow spot 
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over the eyes.” He tells of one having been known to run six 
miles in thirty-two minutes. Meyrick in 1861 was more precise, 
using the modern name, and speaking of the fox terrier as 
the rough terrier with a very decided cross of the bulldog. 
The advent of the show era brings us on to surer ground, and 
by common 
consent the 
most potent 
ancestors of 
the modern 
dog seem to 
have been 
Old jock, 
Old Tartar, 
supposed to 
have sprung 
from the Ruf- 
ford kennels, 
Belvoir Joe, 
Old Trap, Old 
Buffer and 
Old Foiler. At 
the Crystal 
Palace show 
in 1871 a 
number of the 
exhibits were 
of the Old 
Jock — blood. 
To take one— 
the Rev. 
James. Boys’ 
chap, Dy 
Champion 
Mac - Vixen, 
by Ragman- 
Nettle, by Old 
Jock - Grove 
Nettle. An- 
other was a 
grandson of 
Old Trap, 
whichseemsto 








have been uscd 
extensively. He 
was by a black 
and tan _ dog. 
Belvoir Joe will 
live in history as 
the sire of Bel- 
grave Joe, which 
appears in a 
large percentage 
of present day 
pedigrees. What 
a change has 
come over the 
breed in the in- 
tervening years ! 
In 1868 the good 
terriers might be 
numbered on 
one’s fingers, 
while to-day 
there is a whole 
host only just 
missing cham- 
pionship 
honours. None 
but a terrier of 
the very highest 
class is capable 
of getting into 
the first rank, 
and the average 
has improved 
almost beyond 
recognition. 
Glancing — back- 
wards over the 
last forty years 
or so, one 
sees the names 
of a few breeders standing out conspicuously. Engaged in the 
pioneer work of the seventies, they are still among us, keeping 
their ends up. On the roll of the Fox Terrier Club, founded in 
1876 are five original members—Mr. A. Ashton, Mr. F. H. Fieid 
of Oxford, Mr. Desmond O’Connell, Mr. Francis Redmond and 
Mr. Robert Vicary. Mr. J. C. Tinne must have been exhibiting 
about that date, although he did not join the Club at the begin- 
ning. This article isconcerned with the terriers of Mr. Redmond, 
who, starting in his teens, has had an influence upon the breed 
surpassed by none and equalled by not more than two or three. 
Indeed, Mr. Tinne has gone so far as to say that the kennels of 
Mr. Redmond, Mr. Vicary, and the Messrs. Clarke have practically 
supplied the fox terrier world with their present smooth specimens. 
Since Mr. Redmond received a v.h.c. for a puppy bred from a 
well known winner of the day, Rosella, at the Crystal Palace in the 
early seventies, he must have bred considerably over a thousand 
terriers, many of 
which were indis- 
putably of the 
firstrank. Inci- 
dentally it may 
be said that he 
has been a bene- 
factor to several 
Hertfordshire 
villages in which 
his puppies are 
walked among 
the _ cottagers. 
In many cases 
his young stock 
is now in the 
hands of the 
third generation 
of walkers. This 
system has its 
advantages, 
among which is 
the possibility 
of isolating an 
outbreak of dis- 
temper. Fur- 
thermore, being 
reared in the 
home until they 
are eight or ten 
months old, the 
dogs develop 
character and 
individuality 
that would be 
absent to a large 
extent in those 
brought up in 
kennels. In con- 
sequence they 
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rarely fail to 
be good com- 
panions and 
watch dogs. 
Living at Whet- 
stone House, 
Totteridge, in 
the neighbour- 
hood of the 
walks, and 
spending much 
time in the 
saddle, the 
owner is able to 
keep closely in 
touch with the 
youngsters. 
Even when 
living in town, 
every few weeks 
he would do the 
round on horse 
back, covering 
between thirty- 
five and forty 
miles in the day. 
To enumer- 
ate the  pro- 
minent terriers 
that have been 
inmates of these 
kennels would 
need consider- 
able _ research, 
but one may 
mention a few, 
such as Cham- 
pion § Brocken- CH. DEFACER. 
hurst Joe, who 
takes us back to 
1874; Champion Diamond Dust (1880) ; Champion Diadem 
(1881); Dominissa, Donna Dominie, Dame D’ Orsay and herfamous 
dam Champion Dame Fortune, whose daughter, Champion Donna 
Fortuna, was considered by many the best fox terrier that ever 
lived. Coming to the dogs we have Deacon Jock (1879) ; Cham- 
pion Darkie (1881), whose name appears in many pedigrees ot 
the past ; Decker, Democrat, Champion Devereux, Diamond Jack, 
Diamond Joe, Dickon, Champion Dominie (1887), and his son 
Champion Donington (1895), Champion D’Orsay (1889), Director, 
Despoiler. Later came Champions Don Cesario and Dukedom, 
Daddy, Durham and his daughter, Champion Duchess of Durham, 
Dreadnought, Dunboyne, Deception, Domino Blanc, Champion 
Haydon Dark Ruby, Divorcée, dam of Donington, Champions 
Defacer, Dangler, Drusus, D’Orsay’s Model and D’Orsay’s Donna. 
In wires Mr. Redmond has bred the following champions— 
Dusky Tweeze, Dusky Courtley, Dusky Twitcher, Dusky Cackler 
Dusky Cracker, 
Dusky Admiral, 
Dusky Gleaner, 
Dusky Siren, 
Dusky Tweak. 
I believe he has 
bred more 
champions than 
any other 
breeder of any 
variety. At 
least, when a 
cup was offered a 
few years ago to 
the breeder who 
had done this, he 
was the winner. 
In glancing over 
the terriers now 
at Totteridge 
one cannot fail 
to note that 
their owner re- 
tains his predi- 
lection for the 
good little ones, 
his belief being 
that these are 
the most suit- 
able for their 
work. Desman, 
by Desborough 
ex Denise, was 
the runner-up 
for the challenge 
certificate at 
Manchester in 
May. He has 
beautiful style, 
with exceptional DUSKY DIVER. 
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legs, feet and bone; a front to study. His sister Dacia, among 
the puppy winners at Cruft’s, has these characteristics to per- 
fection. Dusky Collar, son of the Duchess of Newcastle’s Champion 
Collar of Notts, has one of the harshest coats I have ever handled. 
D’Orsay’s Duchess, a black and tan smooth, is a truly made 
bitch, with beautiful head, neck and shoulders, perfect bone, 
legs and feet, and game tofox and badger. Dusky Biddy, a brood 
bitch by Dusky Collar, is as near perfection as one could wish, 
except tor her size. Plenty are shown as big, but Mr. Redmond 
will not have them. Declare is a handscme smooth dog, with 
wonderful head, neck and shoulders, but not absolute in front. 
At the stud he should be more than useful, being a younger 
brother of Champion D’Orsay’s Model. He is a very game dog, 
and is the sire of one or two promising puppies that are to 
; come out later. Denizen, a smooth daughter of Champion 
1 D’Orsay’s Model, is dam of Drusy, who, if he goes on in the right 
way, should be one of the puppies of the year. Diving Jack, 
son of Dusky Diver and Champion D’Orsay’s Donna, is almost 
a facsimile of his dam even to the old Belvoir tan markings. 
: He has few if any faults bar size, but in the opinion of his 
owner he is much too big, and he will be relegated to the 
; stud. 
: Dusky Diver, the Nestor of the kennel, still retains the 
remarkably clean head which distinguished him in his youth. 
The sire 01 many winners, he has been kept out of public com- 
| petition by a broken leg. Old Champion Drusus, another little 
; one, is a clean cut terrier with great bone and strong, round feet. 
i He is quite one 
, of the old- 
fashioned _ sort. 
In addition to WIRE HAIRED DUSKY COLLAR. 
these it will be 
interesting to 
consider the 
claims which 
Dame Model, a 
young daughter 
of D’Orsay’s 
Model and 
Diving Dame, 
has to our ad- 
miration. It is 
not praising her 
too highly to 
say that she is 
likely to add 
greatly to 
the reputation 
of the kennel. 
She has a long 
head, wonderful 
neck and 
shoulders,  per- 
fect in front, 
and has a deep 
bras k et 
Drwle ad y., 
daughter of 
Champion De- 
tacer aad 
Dulcet (the dam 
of Domino 
Blanc) to whom 
many terriers 
are indebted for 
their good bone, 
legs and _ feet. 
| Two of the 
gems of the collection, terriers over which one may enthuse, 
are Champion D’Orsay’s Model and his beautiful daughter, 
Champion D’Orsay’s Donna. Each weighs between 16ib. and 
17lb., and, but for colour, might have been turned out of the 
same mould. The bitch inherits her Belvoir tan through her 
mother, Don’t Trip. Praise of this brace is superfluous, and I 
am glad to say that the dog is passing on his splendid points, 
among his stock being Duchess D’Orsay, D’Orsay’s Damsel, 
Mardonna’s Maid, D’Orsay’s Duke, D’Orsay’s Duchess, Quai 
D’Orsay, Dacato, Decrevi, and Dame Model. Old Champion 
Defacer, famed as the sire of D’Orsay’s Model, is still 
going strong, and Champion Dangler was als» looking well, 
as well as his grandson Desboro. Among the younger sires 
D’Orsay’s Duke is characterised by his abnormally long, 
strong head and extraordinary foreface, features in which he is 
' resembled by his sister, D’Orsay’s Duchess. 
N Before all else Mr. Redmond likes a small terrier, 15 to 17]b., 
| with hard neat bone, small enough to follow his fox anywhere. 
| Annually, a few are drafted for work with different packs of 
hounds, while others are used to badger. As a hunting man 
himself he knows what is wanted, and aims at producing the 
right stamp. There is no sounder judge living, and his services 
have been in much request during the last three decades. It 
must be close on thirty years since he first crossed the Atlantic 
p to adjudicate at the American Fox Terrier Club show. Mr. Red- 
mond joined the Kennel Club in 1882, afterwards being elected 
to the Committee, of which he is still a valued member, and 
he is also one of the trustees of the Club. CH. D’ORSAY’S MODEL. 
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HE Seigneurs of Charenton, who held a large part 

of the old province of Berri, were the first to restore 

(in 1127) the Frankish fortress built on the old 

Roman camp where Meillant now stands. Saint 

Bernard, visiting the monks of Noirlac, had dwelt 

for a few days in the ancient castle, and the monks themselves 
used to ask food from the Seigneurs there when-their own 
stock grew dangerously small. Through the heiress, Marie 
de Charenton, daughter of the sixth Ebbes de Déols, the 
property passed to the family of Lancerre, a younger branch 
of the sovereign house of Champagne, who held it for more 
than two centuries, and built the Tour des Certs and the 
feudal kitchens in 1284. Again by marriage, Meillant passed 
with Anne de Beuil to Pierre d’Amboise whose devices of 
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a crossed € and a flaming mount (visible in many a carved 
detail at Meillant) record that great family’s earliest fief of 
Chaumont on the Loire which had been twice destroyed 
and twice rebuilt ; and the members of this powerful house 
were often called ‘‘ Chaumont ”’ in consequence. They seem 
to have had no real territorial connection with the town or 
castle of Amboise on the Loire, but were descended from a 
son of Gelduin, Lord of Saumur, who held the title of Amboise 
but built his house elsewhere. 

The connection of the famous Cardinal, Georges d’Ambois, 
with Caesar Borgia and Italy, and the post held by another 
of the family, Charles, in the Italian campaigns, seem to have 
led many commentators to the opinion that all the building 
organised by them was due to the designs of Italian architects. 
But a consideration of the 
architecture of Meillant, as 
revealed in the accompany- 
ing photographs, will show 
that in this case the attm- 
bution to Giocondo, or any 
Italian, is even more im- 
possible than in other in- 
stances of the kind. French 
expert opinion for long 
upheld that the design 
of Chambord was due to 
Leonardo da _ Vinci, until 
documents came to light 
which proved the thing 
impossible in fact, as most 
people had previously con- 
sidered it impossible in 
taste. French architects 
and historians have accepted 
with greater unanimity my 
own suggestion that, in the 
absence of all documentary 
evidence, for or against, the 
design for one small part 
of Blois may have been 
due to Leonardo. But 
Mr. Reginald Blomfield’s 
brilliant researches have 
definitely limited Fra Gio- 
condo’s activities in France 
and finally proved that he 
could have had no hand, 
either at Meillant or else- 
where, in the designing of 
French chateaux. 

As a matter of fact, 
Fra Giocondo was brought 
from Italy to France by 
Charles VIII, and his name 
occurs in letters patent 
for 1497 with those of 
Dominique de Cortona 
(called Il Boccador) and 
Jaganino, the ‘‘ Master 
Pageny,” who gave a design 
for Henry VII’s monument 
at Westminster; and of 
these Fra Giocondo, or 
“Frere Jehan Jocundus ”’ 
as he is jovially called, is 
alone described as ‘“‘ deviseur 
des bastimens,” or designer 
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his army left Italy in 1496 and he died two years after. 
Louis XII was fighting in Italy from 1499 to 1501, and again 
in 1507. He withdrew for good in 1513. It is probably 
in the break between 1507 and 1513 that Meillant was built 
and, as we have seen so often happen in other buildings, 
its master cannot have enjoyed it long, for he died at Correggio 
in I5II. 

The work of the three Italians mentioned has been 
succinctly catalogued by Mr. Reginald Blomfield. Paganino 
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before that monarch’s death. For Louis NII he built 
the Pont Noire Dame in Paris, and there is no trace of any- 
thing else. Domenico, ‘‘ Il Boccador,’’ made a wooden model 
of Chambord and lived at Blois but he left no trace of his 
own work at either place, and the only record of his designs 
we have is that of the Hotel de Ville in Paris, the foundation 
stone of which was laid in 1533. But this building was finished 
by Marin de la Valée in 1628, and destroyed by the Commune. 
These two buildings, the bridge and the Town Hall, both in 
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carved the medallions of emperors for the d’Amboise family 
at Gaillon, now vanished, and the tomb of Charles VIII at 
St. Denis, destroyed during the French Revolution. Fra Gio- 
condo had apparently no time to do much work for Charles VIII 
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aris, are the only authentic traces left by Fra Giocondo and 
his Italian comrades; and neither from documentary nor 
from artistic evidence can Meillant be in any way connected 


with either of them. 
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Almost the 
earliest Italians to 
work in France were 
the Bettis from 
Florence who were 
called Justes in Tours; 
and their work may 
be seen in the lovely 
tomb of the children 
of Charles VITI in the 
Cathedral ot Tours, 
or at any rate, in that 
part of it which is, 
strictly speaking, the 
sarcophag sus, with its 
amorini and_ escut- 
cheons. Antoine 
Juste also worked for 
the d’Amboises_ at 
Gaillon, and, with his 
brothers, on the tomb 
of Louis XII at Saint 
Denis. Work which 
may be compared 
With this, in its 
Italian feeling, is to 
be found on the sur- 
face of the stair- 
case at Blois, at 
Chateaudun, at 
Azay le Rideau, on 
the walls of Chenon- 
ceaux, on the entrance 
of the Hotel L’Alle- 
mand at Bruges. Its 
technique is admir- 
able; but it was not 
done by men who 
could co-ordinate 
sculpture with struc- 
ture, or give the real 
leading of an architect 
(as we understand 
the word to-day) to 
the Frenchmen of the 
early sixteenth 
century. More than 
this, the French 
master-masons of the 
end of the fifteenth- 
century were still, 
themselves extraor- 
dinarily skilful stone- 
cutters, carvers, and 
sculptors, though in a 
different style and 
with different ideals 
from those of the 
Italians. 

The result was 
that in buildings of 
the time of Meillant 
we get the design 
made from a French 
master-mason, who 
nearly always built 
on older feudal foun- 
dations, and who was 
careful to leave wall 
spaces of stone (with 
more or less success) 
for subsequent deco- 
ration by Italians. 
In my opinion Azay 
le Rideau is one of 
the most successful 
examples of such 
collaboration, and 
Meillant one of the 
least happy. It is 
perhaps _ significant, 
too, that no actual 
record of payment 
to Italians for such 
work on royal build- 
ings exists before1530. 
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This is not a proof that they did none ; but it suggests, at 
any rate, that the Italians brought over by Charles VIIT and 
Louis XII were not of the same calibre in the skill we may 
call architectural as the Italians introduced by Francois I, 
on ground already prepared forthem. It is for this very reason 
as I have pointed out elsewhere, that the early decades of the 
sixteenth century work in France interest me more than the 
productions posterior 
to 1530. The early 
buildings preserve the 
native French efforts, 
made by the heirs of 
the cathedral builders, 
to adapt their native 
work to the new spirit 
of the Renaissance, 
to the new ideas of 
life brought back from 
the campaigns of 
Italy. France was 
hindered by no such 
religious hostility to 
Rome as delayed all 
English movement in 
the same direction. 

And again I must 
put in my plea for 
the especial charm of 
English style which 
may be seen, for in- 
stance, in Wolsey’s 
buildings at Hampton 
Court, when the old 
frankly Tudor, 
frankly English 
master-Mas on 
adopted what he 
pleased of outland in- 
fluences without sur- 
rendering what he 
thought typical of his 
own styles and 
fashions; and he 
gave up these latter 
far more slowly than 
his Italianised com- 
rades across the 
Channel ; for it was 
as early as 1541 
that the Italian Serlio, 
at Fontainebleau, 
definitely took both 
the name and the 
duties which  corre- 
spond more closely to 
our idea of what an 
architect, in every 
sense, should be. He 
was succeeded by 
Philibert de 1l’Orme 
with whom the French 
architect, technically 
and rightly so-called, 
made his appearance. 
I recognise that ap- 
pearance as inevitable, 
though I have regis- 
tered my reasons for 
disliking it. But if 
Meillant were typical 
of what the school of 
Philibert de 1’Orme 
replaced, I should 
have nothing but 
gratitude for the new 
development. We 
have seen that 
Meillant was very 
far from what the 
master-masons, at their best, could do; and it is of 
course only with the best that any artistic argument 
can deal. 

Yet Meillant must neither be belittled nor condemned. 
There may be scarcely any real Italian woik about it—and 
I can see none, in detail or in plan; but there is plenty of 
most interesting French carving, and a thoroughly bold and 
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characteristically French use of older plans in the re-arrange- 
ment of the Feudal stronghold as the pleasure house of the 
great captain of Louis XII’s Italian armies. The Tour de 
Lion may be a “ patchwork in stone,” but it is a thoroughly 
typical patchwork; and the flamboyant dormer windows 
of the roof, if not as fine as those at Josselin or Rouen, are 
well designed and strongly executed. The little chapel, 
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standing by itself like the chapel at Amboise, is as Gothic 
in feeling and execution as the Frenchman who built it, or 
as the equally detached fountain in the gardens, or as the 
round towers of the French seigneur that are incorporated 
in the main design. One of these last, called the Tour des 
Sarrasins, bears on its leaden roof the porcupine of Louis XII, 
surrounded by the royal “ L”’ and fleurs-de-lys, in memory of 
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the visit paid by that 
monarch to his ‘“ Grand 
Master’”’ between two of 
their Italian campaigns. 
D’Amboise was “not at 
home.” He seldom was at 
home at Meillant; and I 


must say something of that 
French claim to Milan 
which cost Meillant’s owner 
his life, and France so much 
blood and treasure for well 
nigh a century, if I am to 
make the story of Meillant 
intelligible at all. No his- 
torical novel has ever pre- 
sented complicated a 
plot of politics, poison and 
intrigue as this. Its details 

are frankly unimaginable. 
You will perhaps re- 
member the brilliant figure 
of Louis d’Orleans at Pierre- 
fonds. It was his marriage 
with Valentine Visconti, 
arranged in 1387, which 
began the whole trouble; 
for she was the only daughter 
of Giangaleazzo, first Duke 
of Milan, and when the con- 
tract was signed she was no 
doubt his heiress, for her 
dowry was the county of Asti 
and its dependencies and the right of succession of Milan ; 
and that succession Louis bequeathed to his eldest son. Many 
legal arguments were raised concerning these dispositions. 
Was Giangaleazzo able so to dispose of a fief of the Empire ? 
? Did he really own what he 
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Could he leave it to a woman ? 
desired to leave? The last question, at any rate, seemed 
to have been answered by the Imperial investiture of 1395 
which recognised Giangaleazzo as Duke of Milan; but the 
date made further difficulties, and a subsequent investiture 
limited the succession to male heirs. This produced the 
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AND TOUR DE 
further problem that the Duke, having married again after 
Valentine’s betrothal, did indeed have ‘“‘ male heirs” by his 
second wife. 

A third investiture, produced by immediate political 
considerations in 1397, did, however, bestow the duchy 
upon the Duke “and his heirs” without reservation 
of sex, and therefore Valentine’s male children claimed the 
Duchy as their inheritance after their father’s murder, while 
Valentine herself secured her rights to the same _ by 
Papal privilege. 
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Here is evidently a pretty quarrel; and the heart 
of it is visible in the subtle resolutions of Giangaleazzo to play 
off France against the Empire, to keep a Papal trump card 
up his sleeve, and to ensure Italian independence, when 
necessary, against all comers. 

One answer was possible to all this net of intrigue: 
Asti and Milan were bequeathed to Valentine (and her husband 
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d’Orleans and her heirs) in just the same way as Naples was 
transferred to Anjou. 

There arose disputes as to what Giangaleazzo’s will 
really was. One (probably of 1397) was copied in 
time for subsequent authentic preservation, and un- 
doubtedly confirms the arrangements for Valentine’s dowry 
already mentioned. Another exists only in a quotation 
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made ina 
letter from 
a lawyer to 
Ludovico 
Sforza (il 
Moro) in 
1496. It 
provided 
that if Gian- 
galeazzos 
sons died 
without 
male heirs, 
Milan should 
pass to the 
sons of 
Valentine. 

N ow 
Gianga- 
leazzo, as so 
often hap- 
pens in such 
cases, died 
suddenly in 
the midst 
of inextri- 
cable in- 
trigues. 

His sons 
died child- 
less, save for 
the daughter 
of Filippo Maria, who married Francesco Sforza; but 
she was illegitimate. As if an evil fate pursued the 
whole bequest, the children of Valentine, Duchess of 
Orleans, suffered ill fortune too. For John, the youngest, 
was sent to England as a hostage in 1412; and there, 
in 1415, he was found by Charles d’Orleans, taken 
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prisoner at 
Agincourt. 
Not till 
I440 was 
Charles re- 
leased, to 
find that 
Asti, at any 
rate, seemed 
already 
lost to him, 
for that 
city, in great 
fear of the 
Bune iish, 
had asked 
Filippo 
Maria, then 
Duke of 
Milan, to 
guard and 
protect them 
im Tago, 
until such 
tiame Aas 
Chazies 
d’Orleans 
should be 
released 
from prison. 
This the 
Duke gladly 
did, making no other than Francesco Sforza his lieutenant 
there in 1438; so, as it was somewhat difficult to 
get Asti back, the Orleans princes sent out their 
famous half-brother, the brave Dunois, to see about it 
in 1441. How the claim to Milan cost Meillant’s owner his 
life must be told next week. THEODORE ANDREA COOK. 
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“LET US NOW PRAISE FAMOUS MEN.” 


By Sir Martin Conway. 


Memorials and Monuments, by Lawrence Weaver. (Country LiFi 
Library, 12s. 6d. net.) 

HICH was the village (I wish I could recall its 
distinguished name) which bought a parish 
hearse as memorial of the Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria? And why is such a purchase an 
obvious absurdity? It is really no more 

absurd than the provision of any other thing useful to the 


living under the pretence that it is a memorial of some person 
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or event. Hospitals and all such-like are really investments ; 
they are necessities of modern life. They are not memorials ; 
they are utilities. If you can turn a utility into a memorial 
by merely attaching someone’s name to it, then a locomotive 
engine, or a water-cart, or a new fireplace in one’s own bed- 
room may be memorials. All of us can commemorate whom- 
soever we please in that fashion by naming new suits of 
clothes after departed heroes. Thus assuredly we fall into 
the Absurdum. Ruskin, with his usual insight, discovered 
the true secret of the memorial, its essential quality of use- 
lessness. A memorial to be satisfactory must be useless 
for any practical purpose whatever. Its business is to com- 
memorate, and to do so in as costly a fashion as can be afforded 
by whoever sets it up. A sepulchral monument is something 
sacrificed by the living in honour of the dead. Its cost 
represents something useful or agreeable gone without, so 
that the monument might be supplied. This useless com- 
memorative thing was purchased rather than something 
useful to whoever paid for it. It is a more or less costly 
sacrifice, or it is nothing at all. 

Quantities of monuments are, in fact, nothing—mere 
vacuities in stone, set up to the order of fashion, by no means of 
affection. The other day in a Welsh village I saw a mason’s 
yard full of unappropriated stone monuments of certain well 
recognised types. They were all ready at a moment’s notice, 
and the inscription only remained to be added, and even 
that was begun in every monument alike with the words, 
“Tn loving memory ’’—rank blasphemy, of course, in the 
case of who shall say what percentage of the stones set up. 


That, however, is where our modern commercial system, as 
applied to monuments, logically brings us—to ready-made 
monuments and stereotyped lies carved upon them. In 
former days monumental inscriptions lied, and very pro- 
perly—who asks or desires literal facts in an epitaph ?—but 
they lied picturesquely, originally, and generously, not 
mechanically. Each monument at least had an individual 
remark to make, not merely to say ditto to all its 
neighbours. 

Seeing that monuments are economically valueless and 
that they have to be provided by sacrifice, it is evident that 
there must be a powerful temptation to make them preten- 
tious ; that is to say, making as big ashow for as little cost as 
possible. On the other hand, if you are going to spend 
money on a useless object it is evident that the only value 
you can get in return is beauty. Unless you obtain that, 
every penny of your expenditure is and must be utterl\ 
wasted. The would-be erector of a monument therefore 
stands between two temptresses, Pretentiousness and Beauty, 
and these two are everlastingly hostile the one to the other. 
They cannot be combined. One can only be followed by 
turning the back on the other. Modern commercial deve- 
lopments have given to cheap pretentiousness advantages 
never possible to it before. The multiplication of countless 
repetitions of a single design, at a very much cheaper rate 
than that which any one of them would cost if made singly 
by hand, is the special and highly vaunted achievement of 
modern industrial processes. Such multiplication gives us 
our newspapers, our motor-cars and all kinds of implements 
of utility ; but it also gives us the vile multitude of objects 
believed to be decorative, which the ignorant mistake for 
works of art. 

We have thus become habituated to continual repeti- 
tion, and fashion steps in to rivet the yoke of it upon 
our necks. When someone dies his relatives realise that 
it is the proper thing to put up a marble cross over his 
grave. They go to a shop and buy one and feel that all 
has been accomplished that respectability demands. Simi- 
larly the shopkeeper knows that all he has to do is to keep 
a few patterns of crosses on hand and that buyers will have to 
content themselves with them, unless they are prepared to 
go to the greater expense of having a special monument 
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made, or are likely to be satisfied with a far less pretentious, 
specially made headstone at the price of a commercial cross. 
Fashion and commercialism have thus destroyed the sense 
of the ordinary run of people for art in monuments. The 
result is the appalling hideousness of our graveyards and 
the disgraceful ugliness of so many of our mural and other 
monuments wherever erected. : 

The world, of course, does not consist wholly of Philis- 
tines, and even on committees the voice of common sense 
and good taste is sometimes heard. Nice minded people, 
when the monumental problem is posed to them, are desirous 
of solving it well, but oftenest they do not know how to go 
to work. The commercial people fall upon them at once 
with their advertisements and their offers of help, and that 
way is made easy for them; but if they desire to go in any 
other direction except the stereotyped commercial, where 
are they to turn for guidance and assistance ? Mr. Lawrence 
Weaver’s newly issued work on Memorials and Monuments 
has been prepared to fill the need thus indicated, and it 
appears at a very apt moment. All wars, alas! provide far 
too many brave lost lives calling for commemoration. The 
present gigantic life and death struggle will demand, when 
it is passed, the expression of an unprecedented respect and 
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gratitude towards the great multitude of our fellow subjects 
in the broad regions of the Britannic world who will have 
given up their lives for their country. All wars are not 
like this for life and death of nations. We are fighting now 
not so much for Britain as for the high ideals of freedom 
and justice which Britain stands for. Those who sacrifice 
their lives for that deserve, and will assuredly receive, not 
merely the gratitude of their immediate survivors, but of 
many a generation yet unborn. That gratitude will not 
fail to receive material expression in the form of monuments 
of all kinds. Is it not of high importance that they should 
be worthy of the men and deeds they are to commemorate ? 
And wherein does the worth and fitness of a monument 
consist except in its artistic beauty? Here, indeed, if any- 
where, it must be obvious that cheapness and commercialism 
are out of place. 

Mr. Weaver’s book, with its ample and admirable illus- 
trations, proves that in the past there was no lack of under- 
standing in England of how to design and execute admirable 
monuments, large and small, costly and of moderate expense. 
It likewise proves, by a surprising number of modern exam- 
ples, that if the general run of our funeral monuments is of 
poor quality, that is not because there is any lack of ability 
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fault. What is needed is indeed more education, but for 
the buyer, not the craftsman. Public taste is at fault, not 
artistic capacity. It is therefore matter for congratulation 
that so excellent a guide to what has been and may be rightly 
done should have been produced at the moment when such 
a guide is specially called for. Every kind of monument, 
whether collective or individual, is here illustrated by well 
chosen examples, so that the plates, even without the text, 
may teach the intelligent enquirer almost all he needs to 
know. No one will desire actually to copy the past, but 
Alfred Stevens’ noble monument in St. Paul’s to the Duke 
of Wellington stands there to prove how a great modern 
artist may be inspired by, and may infuse a new life into, 
ancient forms and traditions. 

Without following Mr. Weaver through his argument 
and exposition, which every interested person should read 
for himself, a few words may here be fittingly added on 
some general considerations. Monuments must generally 
be combinations of architecture and sculpture, sometimes 
more of one, sometimes of the other ; moreover, they are 
not moved about, but are made for and intended to remain 
in a given place among definite surroundings. Here, then, 
is the opportunity for countless anomalies. Is the archi- 
tect to be the chief designer or is the sculptor ? Which is 
to play second fiddle ? Mr. Weaver would give the deciding 
voice to the architect. I should like to hear what a sculptor 
has to say. Sculptors are generally humble minded folk, 
much given to asking advice from their architect friends ; 
but architects are the haughty lords of buildings and clients, 
and have been known to prescribe with somewhat too great 
completeness what the sculptor should do. No one can lay 
down laws on such dangerous questions. Personality has 
been described as ‘‘ the very deuce ’’; what shall be said of 
two personalities in rivalrous co-operation ? They must do 
the best they can and that is all there is about it. Let the 
employer, if he would himself survive, choose either of the 
two and leave the chosen one to select his colleague. 

On all other questions Mr. Weaver is a sound and most 
sensible guide. He has no special school of design to recom- 
mend. He 
does not try to 
tie the reader 
down to any 
single school, 
past or pre- 
sent. All the 
traditions 
of bygone days 
now welter to- 
gether, and if a 
new definite 
style is to 
emerge, as some 
hope, it cer- 
tainly is not 
yet identifiable. 
It is not the 
style that 
matters; it is 
the quality of 
the work. 
What decides 
that quality is 
in the main the 
spirit with 
which the work 
is undertaken. 
The commer- 
cial spirit is one 
thing ; sacrifice 
is another. 
The petrol of 
commercialism 
will not feed 
the lamp of 
sacrifice. When 
this war is 
over; commer- 
cialism will not 
and ought not 
to be dead; 
but let us hope 
that it will be 
less intrusive 
into areas of 
human activity 
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where it is out 


of place. One 
of those areas 
is the whole 


kingdom of art, 
or at least of 
art production. 
The art of the 
past may be 
bought and 
sold without in- 
jury to the 
artists who 
made it; but 
the art of the 
present, if it is 
to be good, if 
It) 1s) to be 
worthily monu- 
mental of the 
people by and 
for whom it is 
made, cannot 
be produced in 
a commercial 
atmosphere. It 
cannot be con- 
tracted for like 
so many miles 
of railway. It 
cannot be 
estimated for 
like so many TO 
pairs of boots. 

It must grow 

like a flower of 

the field, unfolding because its day has come and the sun 
that is to open it is shining. That is the moral of Mr. 
Weaver’s book. Of its detailed advice nothing need here 
be said. Let those who have practical need for its help avail 
themselves of it. They will not find that they have turned 
to it in vain. 


LORD LONSDALE AND THE 
COTTESMORE HUNT. 


HEN, at the close of last hunting season, Mr. Straw- 
\ \ bridge gave up the Cottesmore Hounds after three 
years of Mastership, we were told that the com- 
mittee would carry on the Hunt with George Leaf to hunt 
the hounds; but although everyone was glad that the hounds 
should be kept on and the country hunted, yet it seemed a pity 
that almost the best hunting country in England, and one of 
the very oldest (the Cottesmore began about the same time 
as the Brocklesby), should not have a Master of its own. The 
question has, however, been settled by Lord Lonsdale, who 
has stepped in and offered to carry on the Hunt until happier 
times. The Hunt has, indeed, a claim on Lord Lonsdale, for 
if the Cottesmore are not a family pack, yet they owe their 
prosperity to the Lowther family. It was the fifty year Master- 
ship of the first Lord Lonsdale that established the Hunt as an 
institution, and for about one-third of the period during which 
the Cottesmore has existed as a Hunt one or other of the Lowther 
family has been Master. 

But it is not only because of its excellence as a hunting 
country that the Mastership of the Cottesmore is of more than 
local importance, for the country produces the very best stamp 
of hunter. The Masters have generally provided a stallion 
for the use of tenant farmers, and these have done a great deal 
of good. The Cottesmore breeders used to produce (and possibly 
do so still) a very fine type of hunter, powerful, deep through the 
heart, with a long forearm and short cannon bones, horses that 
looked small but measured well every way, and showed excellent 
quality. When | first went into the Cottesmore country, people 
used to talk of a stallion kept for the farmers by Mr. Baird, 
then Master. This was Muleteer Mogador, a famous sire of 
jumpers, and combining those strains of Whalebone and Waxy 
which are so often found in the families that show great powers 
as fencers. But Mr. Braid was only carrying on the tradition 
of the Lowthers, who had introduced some excellent thorough- 
bred hunting sires into the Cottesmore country. The Lord 
Lonsdale of our day is no less keen about horse breeding than 
his forbears, and has, indeed, done a great deal for the Rutland 
and Lincolnshire breeders. 

The Cottesmore country, with its stiff hills, strong wood- 
lands and the plough of its eastern side, needs strength as well 
as quality in the hunters that have to cross it. There is, too, always 
a good market for horses of power and quality, and the Cottes- 
more has sent many good horses to the front, exactly of the 
type which delight the hearts of cavalry colonels. X. 
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METHODS OF 


RECLAIMING THEM.—IV. 


By Henry VENDELMANS, ING. AGRIC. 





UNDERGOING 


THE WORKING OF THE GROUND. 

AVING arrived at this point, we will suppose the 
arrangement or laying out of the property finished 
and the study of the system of roads and ditches 
complete. The time has now come when we must 
concern ourselves with the preliminary operations 

of cultivation. They consist of marking out the road of access 
(entrance road), digging the principal drain, constructing tem- 
porary huts on the land for men, animals, tools, wagons, etc. ; 
and lastly, in rapidly parcelling out the ground to facilitate 
labour. These various operations can al] Le begun at once ; 
but the last—the parcelling out before working—will require 


RECLAMATION. 


some explanation. To prevent water hindering the work 
we must level the lowest part of each allotment and connect 
it up with the principal drain by a simple trench. After- 
wards we must turn on a gang of men, equipped with spades 
and grubbing mattocks, where we intend to begin breaking 
the ground. 

These men will cut away just below the surface 
the strong scattered tufts of Molinea cerulea and other 
plants, whose roots are tough enough to force the plough- 
share out of the ground or even to break it. At the same 
time this gang will fill up the holes made here and there by 
shepherds, or by people carting sand for domestic use, or 
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searching for minerals. We shall by this precaution avoid 
accidents to horses and prevent the plough or its motor 
from sinking, which might necessitate hours of labour to 
free it. These same men will generally have to level down 
lightly any marked irregularities with their spades. Ex- 
perience has shown that if this has not been done the 
agricultural implements lose their grip of the soil and the 
work is ineffectual. Sometimes to render the working possible 
it is necessary to burn the indigenous vegetation. 

By the simple means above quoted, soil which has been 
thought uncultivatable has, in a few hours, been made fit 
to come under the plough. Here we must remind our 
readers that it is impossible in the course of this article to 
deal with all the cases that may arise. As a matter of fact, 
each attempted improvement constitutes a particular case 
and demands special study. So we are obliged to keep to 
generalities, some examples being quoted for proof. 

‘Where there is a will there is a way,” says an English 
proverb; and besides, I have been able to convince myself 
that the word “‘ impossible ’”’ has no force except among certain 
foreign nations. We will show then below a few ot the 
possibilities of the phrase. We are supposing that the study 
of the system of roads and drains is completed (we shall 
not refer to bridges, dams and aqueducts). Immediately 
objections present themselves to the mind of the reader. 
They could easily be innumerable, for each area constitutes 
an individual case and would demand individual study. 
Thus in certain districts it would be impossible to use the 
steam plough, for the simple reason that there are no roads 
available by which it could reach them. Conversely, it 
would be impossible to transport the produce. It will be 
necessary to make roads, and, as we have already said, this will 
be the first step in the undertaking. If required, miles of 
them must be made. This can be done quickly and does not 
cost much. We shall, perhaps, lay a Decauville railway, a tem- 
porary light railway greatly used in Belgium, along the 
side of the road, beginning by carrying the earth from the 
higher levels to fill up the lower. Then ditches must be dug 
on either side of the road, and the earth taken out is used to 
finish off the track. 

The digging of these ditches presents another difficulty. 
Manual labour is so dear in England. We must simplify 
the work, and this can be done by employing a steam plough 
worked by cable. The plough will trace the furrow indicated 
on the site of the ditch. Labourers with spades will follow, 
and each on his own section will throw up the earth that has 
been turned over. The plough will go as deep as is required, 
the operation being repeated once, twice, or, in case of special 
need, three times. But supposing we have not a steam 
plough at our disposal, then we shall utilise horses or oxen. 
These animals cannot walk in the ditch, so we must make 
them walk on each side, keeping them at a convenient 
distance apart by means of a light bar of wood or 
iron bound to their collars or bridles. There will be a 
tendency for the plough, working in the ditch, to come 
out of the earth under the efforts of the animals ; to avoid 
this we must lengthen the traces as much as_ possible, 
and the ditch so made will not cost a great deal. If 
the roads cost so much an acre, then a hundred acres 
will cost a hundred times as much. For example, if the ditches 
cost 8s. an acre, then for a hundred acres they will cost 800s. 
But this reckoning is not altogether sound. Since ditches 
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are often made by the side of the roads, the earth taken from the 
ditch and thrown up will serve to make the road, and by this 
means the cost of the ditch will be reduced by a third. 

It is impossible to fix a price per acre for burning heather. 
We shall only burn what is necessary, and that can be reduced 
to almost nothing, or nothing in certain cases, so that the cost 
may be counted in shillings. 

Here are practical directions for heather burning in every 


case. The labourers working on the estate will choose a 
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favourable day during the season, when the heather is in sap, 
to set it alight. By means of torches they will start the fire 
in several places in the lot selected, and the favourable breeze 
for which they have waited will promote the conflagration. 
The heather being in sap will die close down to the roots. In 
some cases one could profit further by leaving some parts 
fallow a year or two, until the roots were decayed, before 
breaking up the ground. And now let us return to our plough- 
ing. Before cutting the first sod ot these heather lands 
destined to become leafy forests, meadows or permanent 
pastures, we must spread the surface of the soil with agri- 
cultural lime (that is waste lime, obtainable at reduced prices) 
in quantities varying from 1,200 to 2,400lb. per acre—1,6oolb. 
will be the general average ; on peaty soil we can sometimes use 
nearly 8,ooolb. with advantage. The lime greatly helps to 
rid the soil of acidity and accelerate the decomposition of 
coarse organic matter, arising from the buried remains of native 
vegetation ; and, still further, it will supply this element, if 
lacking. Land intended for pine plantations should not be 
limed unless a low-lying site has been chosen. After the lime 
is spread the working of the soil will begin. 

The slow, costly, superannuated practice of digging 
will no longer be employed on estates of any extent; all 
hands obtainable will be put to more useful purposes. Long 
ago people thought digging essential, and trenched largely 
even on big estates, but they made the great mistake of 
digging too deeply : first, because with a spade it is difficult 
to bury the heather at a small depth, and then, they had 
a horror of heather; heather was an enemy of which they 
had to rid themselves. They could 
not find a better way than by burying 
it deep at r8in. to 24in., or even 27in. 
It was a disadvantageous operation 
from all points, and sometimes even 


disastrous. Buried at a great depth, 
the heather was sheltered from the 


action of the air and heat and could 
not decompose. After being buried 
thirty years we have found heather 
not yet decomposed, therefore by deep 
digging they had deprived themselves 
of the humus and fertilising matter 
contained in the heather. But the 
evil did not stop here. In digging in 
the heather they had also dug in the 





; humiferous earth—the only good 
Spe Fa gat FS soil—and had brought to the surface 
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the sterile earth from the bottom of 
the trench. What a lot of uneconomic 
processes, to lose all the good earth 
at great expense and _ substitute 
bad for it! 
meant errors. 


Such are simply well 
Another reason often 
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pleaded to justify deep digging was the necessity for pene- 
traiing the impermeable stratum. 

In examining the ground we must indicate the depth 
at which the impermeable stratum will be found. Some- 
times in drained marshes it is found near the surface, 
where it can be broken by the ordinary work of the plough, 
or it is found under the furrows,.where it can be broken, 
if necessary, by means of the subsoil plough ; but if situated 
lower, we will leave it quietly where it is, cultivate such crops 
as will accommodate themselves best to its presence, and 
only have recourse to open drainage. 

Drainage and suitable cultivation of the land will help 
us to surmount the difficulties with which Nature opposes 
us. Digging with the spade will be abandoned, and we shall 
do the work with a plough. This work will be executed in 
the course of the year betore we bring the land under cultiva- 
tion, and a sufficiently long time in advance, so that under 
the combined action of air, heat, moisture and eventually 
of the lime, the greater part of the vegetable matter will 
have had time to break up and become decomposed, and the 
earth time to settle before cultivation in the following spring. 
If this is not done, the earth will continue to settle after the 
first crop is planted, and the roots will be laid bare or holes 
will appear, causing both the earth and the plants to become 
dried up. One very erroneous current opinion is that rough 
ploughing will suffice ; indeed, that it is even useful if not 
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necessary. We do not hesitate to condemn this opinion 
without appeal. Quite on the contrary, we believe that 
ploughing cannot be done too carefully, nor the ploughman 
be too experienced, and we would dismiss pitilessly those who 
did not satisfy us. 

It is essential that the earth thrown up from the 
furrow should entirely cover all the vegetation. As a 
matter of fact, with imperfect ploughing, weeds whose 
heads reach the edge ot the furrow, or which are left 
on top of the furrow, still standing instead of being turned 
over, will continue to shoot, and will partially escape their 
share of lime, necessitating a harrowing in the spring pre- 
liminary to sowing. This harrowing will be very difficult 
to do, and we shall have considerable difficulty in the 
harrow-sowing. The seed will be badly covered, and the 
weeds will have installed themselves alongside the seeds 
with an advantage over them, because they will have under- 
gone a kind of transplantation. The crop will be made 
more profitable by rolling. 

Sometimes the ground is only rough-ploughed at first, 
relying on a second spring ploughing to finish it. But where 
is the economy in this? It cannot be recommended, for it is 
not only costly, but also bad farming. The second ploughing 
will bring to the suriace the still living remains ot vegetation 
and distribute them over all the up-turned soil. Harrowing 
will bring up other weeds. We shall have all the disadvantages 
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already enumerated and greatly accentuated. Let us say at 
once, then, that the economy of the system depends very largely 
on the first ploughing, which must be well done. Badly done, 
there is no mending it, and we shall have uselessly wasted both 
time and money. By a thorough ploughing the weeds Luried 
until the following autumn will disappear altogether, and 
so we shall effect an economy of one harrowing. To this 
end we must choose ploughs with a good breast board which 
will enable us to do the work effectually. We think that a 
helicoidal breast board, such as the Alfred Melotte de 
Gembloux plough possesses, or a similar type, has not been 
surpassed tor this work. With a plough of this type 
drawn by three good horses we have seen two and a 
halt acres of new land ploughed to a depth of 8in. in 
one day. The work was practically pertect, though the 
furrows were more than 20in. wide. It was a magnificent 
operation. 

In doing this work we shall have the choice between 
the plough drawn by animal traction (horses or oxen) and that 
drawn by mechanical traction—either a motor plough, a steam 
plough, or a fixed machine worked by a cable. The plough 
drawn by animal traction will give the most careful work ; 
and since the work will be hard, a single ploughshare should 
be used. This will be able to follow the least inequalities 
of the ground and will plough to the same depth everywhere. 
Further, the ploughman will be able to control the single 
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share constantly, and so help the mould board to produce 


a perfect ridge. When necessary, it will be easy to follow 
the plough by a sub-soil horse plough. 

We strongly advocate animal motive power for ploughing 
as long as possible, because the excellence of the work more 
than compensates for the extra cost as compared with that 
of the mechanical motor. We should employ the latter, 
generally speaking, in dealing with lands of comparatively little 
importance. It can always be reinforced by horse labour in 
special cases—such as places difficult to negotiate with the 
motor, the presence of obstructions in the soil which might 
break the motor plough, short turnings and so on. A plough- 
ing, 8in. in depth, will cost on an average 16s. an acre; a 
shallower one about 14s. 6d.; deeper or in less favourable 
soil (which is rather the exception), 20s. We must insist 
again that as long as we use horses and consent to the 
greater outlay, we shall reap all the benefits resulting from 
better work. 

In large tracts of favourable land, unless we wish to 
spread the work out over several years, we must have recourse 
to mechanical traction. In great level plains, slightly undu- 
lating and covered with vegetation, luxuriant or scanty as 
the case may be, economy in labour and saving in time will 
compensate for the drawbacks attendant on less perfection. 
The claims of detail, although important, ought to disappear 
before the greater claims of the whole, which will decide 
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in favour of the adoption of mechanical traction ; and even 
if the nature of the land or the vegetation will not permit 
of the execution of the whole of the work in this manner, 
we can always apply it to a large portion. Also, it will be 
necessary to have recourse to it for subsequent work, such 
as digging in lupines, and work of cultivation generally. For 
these things ought to be done in as little time, and as much 
at the one time, as possible, compelling us to work quickly, 
so that the mechanical plough will become indispensable. 
We must again draw attention to the adoption of good 
mould boards, which will render considerable service by 
lessening the cost of the work. 

To get the full benefit of the motor plough, it ought 
to be used on big flat stretches or gently undulating ground 
(the undulations can be big too, provided they are gentle), 
where the furrows can be as long as possible. The work 
will never be as perfect as that of the horse plough. The 
four or five shares of the plough, being fixed to a rigid bar, 
cannot be controlled individually, and cannot turn the 
earth so regularly. Each share and mould board meeting 
with different degrees of resistance, they cannot all follow 
the irregularities of the ground like the single plough. On 
this account the work is sometimes a little irregular as to 
depth and imperfect with regard to the turning of the 
furrow. 

Though demanding an experienced and careful man, 
the motor plough is, however, easy to manage. With 
it we can plough from ten to twelve and a half acres a day 
without fatigue. That will represent more than 2,500 acres 
per vear for a single outfit, and the acreage worked will 
bring in an advantageous price. Done by contract, we 
should pay from 12s. 8d. to 14s. 6d. an acre for satisfactory 
work. Let us say here that the first ploughing, being hard 
work, is slow and must be carefully done, and for these 
two reasons it will always cost a little more than ordinary 
ploughing. 

When the estate is of sufficient importance to justify 
the purchase of a motor plough, recognised calculations 
prove that, roughly speaking, the price will be recovered 
in labour: interest on the machine, wear and tear of inter- 
changeable parts, oil for greasing, benzine and wages, will 
not come to even 11s. 6d. per acre for work from 8in. to roin. 
deep. This depth is often adopted in the valuation of heather 
lands, because the burying of heather necessitates it. It 
will vary according to the ultimate uses of the land and 
the differing circumstances, although it should be deep 
enough to ensure the complete covering of the heather ; 
and here the personal value of the ploughman, apart from his 
implement, will make itself felt. Again, the depth ought 
to be such that the shares pass under the roots of the 
weeds, because it would be impossible for a plough to 
cut all the roots; and the presence of strong living roots 
is a circumstance which will determine the depth of the 
plough. 

It might be thought advisable to follow up the motor 
plough immediately with a harrow drawn by the same motor, 
but that would be harmful, as it would bring all the debris 
ot vegetation to the surface again. It would be quite a good 
practice in ordinary agricultural ploughing, but not in the 
case of ploughing in heather or lupines. But if the motor 
plough permits of a subsoil plough, which we can fix behind 
it, or beneath each share, so that the machine would operate 
before the following mould board has turned the earth in the 
furrow traced by the share ahead, we should have made 
considerable progress. 

The motor plough can also be used for much deeper 
ploughing. All that is required is to reduce the number of 
shares, which obviously will reduce the area worked at the 
same time. With the motor plough we could also use the 
disc-plough, which at the same time turns and breaks the 
soil well. The first condition to be fulfilled by the grubbing 
plough will be a complete upturning of the earth; the 
plough ought to satisfy this condition, or it will not be suitable 
—those which leave the ridges standing must be discarded. 
That being so, we are in favour of the acquisition of a 
motor plough. It is the machine of progress, and also the 
number of mechanics is increasing ; it will be easy to find a 
ploughman - mechanic, or even possible to convert a good 
mechanic into a ploughman. In case of need two men, 
each competent in his branch, would not be too much to 
direct the machine. There must also be a man on the 
ground to complete with a spade any bad work done by 
the plough. This implement is very easily managed, adapt- 
able and well suited for light soil, while its price is by no 
means high. 
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The plough working by a travelling motor resembles 
the motor plough, only it is heavier and 
manageable. 

The plough, drawn by a cable worked by a motor, works 
at all depths—S, 10, often I4in., occasionally 18in. Obviously, 
in cases where this depth is necessary, it would be preferable 
to plough at 12in. to ry4in., following up with a sub-soil plough 
of from 4in. to 6in. This is what is done in Holland some- 
times, where deep ploughing on a sufficiently large scale is 
being carried out. If deep ploughing is necessary, we must 
have recourse to it; but we must not invert the réles; that 
is to say, we do not plough because we happen to have a 
cable plough. 

We should be able to do 3? to 10 or 12} acres per day 
employing one to five shares, according to the depth of the 
plough. The price of deep ploughing will be from r4s. 6d. to 
1gs. 6d., even 25s. 6d. per acre. This is too much. We 
must have long furrows if we are going to accomplish 
much work. 

We are not partisans of deep ploughing, because reason 
shows it is useless, and practice confirms the fact. Ploughing 
I4in. deep is not justified unless the necessity for it exists. 
Granted that the heather is covered, where is the necessity for 
going deeper ? Fourteen-inch ploughing, on good soil intended 
for permanent culture, has given good results, but 8in. to 1oin. 
has also given good results. Naturally we preter the less 
costly method. For important work, which also demands speed, 
we could employ two machines simultaneously, the travelling 
motor plough and the steam cable plough-—-the one for deep 
ploughing, such as would be necessary for deciduous forest 
and orchard lands, and the other for ordinary ploughing. 
With these advantageous schemes in view we © shall 
estimate expenses of every kind very strictly, so that the 
results may be as brilliant as possible. Instead of ploughing 
to a uniform depth of 1I4in., exceptionally 18in., we will 
adopt the following depths : 


theretore less 


For pine plantations, with preliminary crops. 8in. on an average. 


For deciduous forests 12 to 14 inches 


For orchards on pasture 12 to I4 
For permanent cultivation bis ye 8 to 10 
For ordinary hay land rie ~< ag 8 

For low-lying hay land... ve ‘i 6to 8 


Vor very low hay land, simply harrowing completed by rolling. 


In certain cases, where we have to break the imper- 
meable stratum or to mix the top soil with another kind of 
earth of which the proximity has been revealed, after examin- 
ing the places to be so treated, we shall plough very deeply. 
The prevalent practice of deep ploughing arises from the 
necessity of working at a great depth to succeed in burying 
the natural vegetation. This practice is kept up by routine, 
and also perhaps by the rough work which is generally done. 
It is not necessary if the work is carefully executed. It is 
then by careful first ploughing that we begin to reap our 
reward, not by coarse or deep ploughing. 

There is no necessity for digging in the natural vegeta- 
tion to a great depth. On the contrary, there is advantage 
in keeping it close under the surface. First, the decom- 
posing agents, 7.c., air, heat and moisture, will have easy 
access to it. Then, by contact with the lime, the soil is freed 
from acidity, and by the help of heat nitrification is pro- 
moted. Afterwards the decomposed vegetation, now con- 
verted into humus, will give more cohesion to the top soil 
and retain the moisture and the chemical manures it has 
received. Thus subsequent crops will find in direct contact 
with their roots, not only the applied chemical manures, but 
also the fertilising elements contained in the soil. Besides, by 
shallow ploughing, one keeps near the surface the best part 
of the soil that is the most humiferous. Again, the roots of 
almost all cultivated plants do not grow deeper than {rom 
Sin. to roin., and if there are exceptions, they do not torm 
the rule. 

For grass land deep ploughing is still less necessary. 
The greater number of grasses—gramineous plants, that is 
develop their root system close to the surface. It is there, 
then, that they require nourishment and good soil. The 
splendid pastures found on low marshy ground, not ploughed 
but simply harrowed with a pointed disc harrow, are proof 
of the uselessness of deep ploughing in. In fact, only 
deciduous forests and orchard lands require deep ploughing, 
since the roots of these trees will have need of vigorous 
development and space to extend themselves. Pines, when 
the sub-soil is permeable, will not need deep ploughing. 


(Lo be continued.) 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


NDER the title of A Bundle of Memories (Wells 
Gardner, Darton) Canon Scott Holland has 
issued a book of the most interesting reminis- 
cences dealing with the great men, chiefly of the 
Victorian Era, with whom he has come into 

contact during the course of a long and distinguished life. 
The reminiscences take the shape of a sequence of character 
sketches, each of them keen, energetic, poignant, not very 
subtle, and rather uncompromising in their outlook. He has 
placed at the forefront a little paper on Swinburne which, 
in some respects, is the best in the book, and at any rate 
shows at once the power and the limitation of the author. 
It begins with a very arresting pen picture of the poet taking 
his daily walk along the edge of Wimbledon Common “ from 
the hideous villa at the bottom of Putney Hill to the Rose 
and Crown and the bottle of stout.’”’ The sketch is pain- 
fully realistic : 

Time after time I have caught sight of it—twitching zealously along 
with odd jerky motions, the head thrown far back, the long back rigidly set, 
the long arms reaching to the knees, like Buddha’s, with the hands wagging 
and out-splayed, and the very short legs, and the short crumpled trousers, 
ending somehow above the funny boots. Everything was queer and rather 
uncanny, until you were close enough to catch sight of the fine grave eyes 
above the elusive chin, and the splendid brow. No one could ever induce 
If adventurous people asked him the time of day, 
In silence he passed 


him to speak a word. 
he would silently hold out his watch for them to see. 
into the Rose and Crown: in silence drank his fixed amount : 
deposited the charge: and in silence emerged to work his way home. He 
always moved as if engaged on a strenuous task. Only now and then a baby 
in a perambulator, with its rose-leaf face, would arrest him: and he would 
Now and again it would disappoint 


in silence 


turn to feast on the sight that he loved. 
him by shrinking into a scream of fright at its worshipper. 


The poet is observed with the eye of a naturalist watch- 
ing some strange animal. Very interesting is Canon Scott 
Holland’s denunciation of the hideous villa. The description 
is almost enough to make Mr. Watts-Dunton turn in his 
grave. Both he and Mr. Swinburne were prouder of the 
inside than of the outside of The Pines, though it has a 
pretty shaded garden where the poet could be as secluded 
as if he had been a hundred miles away from London. In 
the interior the fine series of Rossetti’s pictures and a few 
by Arthur Severn, Madox Brown and others of the pre- 
Raphaelites or their allies; the beautiful furniture in Spanish 
chestnut, designed by William Morris and supplemented by 
a few well chosen pieces of an older date ; the great cande- 
labra at which the poet wrote ; and the general atmosphere 
of books, bachelordom and Bohemia which prevailed until 
the owner, when nearing the end of his life, took unto him- 
self a wife, were not so hideous as our commentator would 
make out. But the curious and interesting point is that 
the Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford 
is preaching and upholding a text supplied by the poet 
Burns : 

But yet the light that led astray 
Was light from Heaven. 


A more whimsical and meditative essayist than our author 
could scarcely fail to have been led into a consideration of 
what was likely to have happened if the Scottish poet, when 
Misled by Fancy’s meteor-ray, 
By passion driven, 


had been taken hold of by an exceedingly correct, resolute, 
temperate, sober, law-abiding citizen like Mr. Watts-Dunton 
and brought into line with the orthodox behaviour of his 
contemporaries. It is really a very high morality, that of 
letting Nature take its own way, but one not often preached 
by a professor of divinity. 

The next essay, that on George Meredith, is equally 
striking. Many will endorse his opinion that there has been 
no such love song, since Shakespeare dreamed of Ferdinand 
and Miranda, as that which occurs in the river meadows 
as part of Richard Feverel’s ordeal. Three pieces are quoted 
from Meredith’s poems, of which two are good and one is 
supreme. We quote it as showing Meredith at his high- 
water mark : 

A wind sways the pines 
And below 
Not a breath of wild air ; 
Still as the mosses that glow 
On the flooring and over the lines 
Of the roots here and there. 


The pine-tree drops its dead ; 
They are quiet as under the sea. 
Overhead, overhead 
Rushes life in a race, 
As the clouds the clouds chase : 
And we go, 
And we drop like the fruits of the tree, 
Even we, 
Even so. 
Browning is in a sense the counterpart of Meredith, but 
the essayist scarcely succeeds in making out his case. The 
essay on James Mozley is one of the strongest in the book. 
In writing on Cardinal Newman, Canon Scott Holland brings 
himself into comparison with men of very strong imagination, 
and we cannot find anything in the essay to compare with 
the well known passage in which Matthew Arnold describes 
the effect of a sermon in St. Mary’s. His chief point is the 
pathos of Newman laying himself body and soul at the feet 
of the Pope. 

And imagine what it was to find at Rome, between him and the Holy 
Father, a jolly, bluff, ignorant Englishman, in the person of Monsignor 
Talbot! He cannot get past this man and his influence. It is Talbot who 
has the Holy Father’s ear: it is Talbot upon whom his prospects of con- 
ciliation depend. If we want to know how this galled, we have only to read 
the bitter little note in which Newman declines the kindly offer of the 
Monsignor that he should preach to a really educated Protestant audience 
This is too much for Dr. Newman. ‘‘ However,” 
and ‘I have neither taste 


in his Church at Rome. 
he says, ‘‘even Birmingham people have souls,’ 
nor talent for the sort of work which the Monsignor would cut out for me.”’ 


’ 


He begs to decline his offer. 
This is vigorous and convincing, but as literature it is not 
comparable to Arnold’s fine imaginative picture. 

The most literary essay in the volume is one called 
““A Dream.” It takes for theme the poem by W. B. Yeats, 
“The Lake Isle of Innisfree.’”’ The essay floats like a piece 
of beautiful music round the line 

I will arise and go now, and go to Innisfree, 
And a small cabin build there, of clay and wattles made. 
The moral is that of a sensible Englishman who has more 
than a touch of the commonplace about him. 

Even if we go on grubbing hard at our work, it is good to remembc<r 
the magic words, and say them over to ourselves, while we sit at our silly 
jobs. We shall do them all the better if we recognise how silly they are. 
We must be able to see round our work in the world, even as we surrender 
ourselves to its necessities. We must be able to remember what a little 
thing it all is, and to laugh gently at the solemn earnestness with which we 
all have to set about it. 

These vigorous essays, however, bring the outstanding 
figures of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
before us with the force and boldness of striking photo- 
graphs. They form in a sense an important side of the 
history of an epoch that men of the future will study with 
meticulous care, not only for what it was, but for the great 
catastrophe into which the slightly complacent people of 
the period were slowly but inevitably drifting. 


(Hutchinson.) 
There is 


The Faun and the Philosopher, by Horace Hutchinson. 
THIS book has much of what we may call a desultory charm. 
always that quality called charm, so indefinable and yet so certain, about 
whatever Mr. Hutchinson writes, and we trust that he will not quarrel with 


‘ ’ 


the epithet desultory, because in his Forest Phantasy’? he roams at 
will over so many domains of thought. He tells us, as usual, many pleasant 
little things about the country, and particularly his beloved Ashdown Forest ; 
how ‘‘ You will search the whole area in vain for a single primrose, though 
they are plentiful in the hedgerows and copses all about its ancient 
boundaries ; nor is the nightingale ever seen in the Forest itself, though its 
song may reach you from a woodland or from one of the Sussex ‘ shaws’ 
that bound it.’”’ As he wanders over the ridges of the forest he talks, like 
another Lavengro, to two poachers about dogs and rabbits, and meets an 
engaging, brown gipsy gentleman, whom we take at first to be another Jasper. 
But the new Jasper turns out far more fantastic than the old one ; he has the 
ears of a faun and the friendly habit associated with the name of Mr. Silas 
Wegg. He drops into poetry in all sorts of forms, rondeaux, sonnets and 
hexameters, and poetry that has often a very graceful turn to it. There is 
also a rather mysterious old professor and his daughter Mary, whom the 
They each play their part in the slight plot, but they are really 
vehicles for the author’s ‘‘ quaint and serious musings”? on many subjects. 
The subjects are so many and so diverse that in a ribald moment we feel 
disposed to say, ‘‘ There are more things in your philosophy, Horatio, than 
are dreamt of in heaven and earth”; but it is this many-sidedness that is 
one of the chief attractions of the book. For ourselves we like best the 
descriptions of the country, its birds and beasts and trees, and the delightful 
little odds and ends that are redolent of the forest. Everybody will find 
something to like in the book, and many people many things. 


Faun loves. 
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The Driving Force, by George Acorn. (John Long.) 
IT is impossible not to feel some little disappointment over Mr. Acorn’s 
second book, because his first, ‘‘One of the Multitude,’”’ raised such high 
hopes. The difference between the two books seems to lie in this. ‘* One 
of the Multitude ”’ was not a novel but an autobiography. It was the story 
of a young workman raising himself from miserable and squalid surroundings 
by dint of ambition and self-respect, and it was wonderfully poignant because 
of its palpable truthfulness and sincerity. Now the author has launched 
out into a full-blown novel. He has invented a plot, involving some characters 
coming from walks of life with which he does not seem wholly familiar. We 
have once more the boy from the slums fighting against his sordid environ- 
ment. He is, as perhaps was inevitable, something of a prig, but he has 
fine impulses, and he generally rings true. So do some of the other characters 
and the scenes in mean streets. But the caricature of a schoolmistress at 
a genteel girls’ school, the wicked owner of a music-hall, and the rather pre- 
posterous old country gentleman with theories about heredity are not of real 
flesh and blood. We cannot help imagining—possibly it is the wildest 
fancy—that Mr. Acorn has been going through a course of Dickens and has 
temporarily assimilated only his superficial defects. We do not rely on the 
fact that the heroine joins a travelling show, ‘‘ Boggener’s Stupendous Com- 
bination of Dramatic and Musical Art,” with an old lady in a caravan having 
some resemblance to Mrs. Jarley. We are thinking rather of a tendency 
to overdraw characters and of Mr. Acorn’s exceedingly tangled plot, in which 
long lost children of unsuspected fathers and mothers are always turning 
up. Nobody ever cared a button whether or not Smike was Ralph 
Nickleby’s illegitimate son. It did not matter as long as we had Mrs. 
Nickleby and Fanny Squeers and Mr. Crummles; but such tiresome com- 
plexities do matter when the reader has not those creations of genius to 
cheer and compensate him. However, it does not at all follow that because 
this book is by comparison a failure, the author will not write others as good 
as, or better than, ‘‘ One of the Multitude.’”’ It may be only that at present 
he does not feel familiar or comfortable with his new medium. He has 
real feeling and real knowledge of life, in one of its aspects, and from two 
such ingredients fine things are to be made. 
The Rose-Coloured Room, by Maude Little. (Sidgwick and Jackson.) 
THE scene of The Rose-Coloured Room is laid in Glasgow, among the 
Irish aliens who have migrated to that city. Poor, distressed, drunken folk 
they are for the most part, but there are many whom traces of refinement 
and culture from a happier past have raised, in spite of poverty, into the class 
of poor gentlefolk. In the midst of this colony, of which the Prathbye family 
forms the central group, Fate, in the form of his mother’s will, has planted 
Michael Quentin—Celt by race (the son of an Irish publican and a well-to-do 
Scottish mother), mystic and exsthete by nature. Michael has been left a 
handsome fortune by his mother, on condition that he should make his home 
in Scotland, building a house on twenty acres of land she has left him in North 
Ayrshire. He satisfies his esthetic needs by building and furnishing a house 
with a wonderful rainbow-colour scheme. His spiritual aspirations he looks 
to satisfy by rescuing the Irish aliens of Glasgow from squalor and materialism 
and leading them to better things. He has an enthusiasm for Ireland— 
believes in a glorious future for her ‘‘ with her poetry and drama, her humane 
and rational rule, her free and great Church,” and dreams of the return of all 
Ireland to the pure faith of the old saints; and in her mission to lead the 
world. With the object of realising these dreams Michael forms a club and 
invites all the Irish to join; and at the club he meets Drusilla. Drusilla, 
with her eagerness and enthusiasm for life, her hunger for romance and 
poetry, her efforts to shake off the shackles of sordid materialism and soar 
into the world of realities, who has sprung to life in the midst of squalid 
surroundings, like a rose growing on a dust-heap, charms us from beginning 
toend. The Rose-Coloured Room has faults in plenty on the surface—but 
from its depths the note of imagination, poetry, truth—call it what you will— 
rings clear and unmistakable, and those who value this above all things will 
register a vow straightway to read all this writer has given us in the past, 
and to miss nothing she may offer us in the future. 
Southern India, painted by Lady Lawley, described by F. 
(A. and C. Black.) 
WE heartily congratulate Lady Lawley and her collaborator, Mrs. F. E. 
Penny, on this beautiful book. The illustrations are splendidly reproduced, 
and the character sketches which accompany them are gems of what we might 
term ‘‘ biography of the castes.”” The gorgeous colouring of the illustra- 
tions, combined with the letterpress, brought back to our memory days 
which we spent, now many years ago, in Madras. The smell of the bazaar, 
the chattering merchants on the dais of their little shops with gaudy, entranc- 
ing contents, the sublime dignity of the Butler of Madras, the grimy Saddhu 
or ascetic, the Dhurzi who sat in our verandah almost from dawn to dusk, 
and the many other characters portrayed have brought back the East to 
us. It seems but yesterday we cantered on the Mount Road, but yester- 
day we bargained for silverware in the bazaar, but yesterday were received 
with grave salaam by Muniswami—and we almost “ hear the East a-calling.”’ 
A great variety of Indian life is dealt with—the Government House servants, 
the Saddhus, the ceremony of Muhammadan marriage, the faith of Islam, 
Muhammadan festivals, disease and devil-doctors, the Muhammadan beliefs 
regarding heaven and hell, Hinduism and its caste beliefs and customs. It is 
altogether a charming book, and one which will please the lover of books 
beautiful, finding as it will an honoured niche in the library not only of those 
who have never had the good fortune to visit the Land of Regrets, but also, 
which is a greater compliment, of those who, like ourselves, have spent 
years in the East and were delighted to have the subtle fragrance of it 
once more wafted to our nostrils. 


E. Penny. 


The Compleat Angler, with an introduction by Mr. R. B. Marston. 
(Oxford University Press.) 

WHEN Izaak Walton and Charles Cotton produced ‘‘ The Compleat Angler” 

they created a person gifted not merely with common immortality, but 
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with the faculty of continual rejuvenescence. Mr. R. B. Marston, his latest 
rejuvenator, recalls, in the preface introductory to this edition, that it was 
in times of stress not very unlike the present—‘‘ in the wonderful reign of 
Elizabeth ’’—that Izaak Walton came into the world to angle contempla- 
tively and to jot down his dialogues and his meditations. Mr. Marston is 
to be commended for the clear and concise statement he gives us of so much 
as is known of Walton’s life, and of that of Cotton, his friend and collaborator. 
He tells us, a fact that will surprise most fishers, that he supposes Cotton to 
have used as small flies as any seen even on the chalk streams to-day. But 
largely Mr. Marston’s introduction is concerned with refuting the frequent 
charge against Walton and Cotton that they are so antiquated and out of date 
as to be useless guides to the catching of modern fish. ‘‘ I learned more,” he 
writes, ‘“‘ about the ways of our British fish and their haunts and habits 
and how to catch them from Walton and Cotton than from any subsequent 


” 


writers ’’—and there are none at all worth reading that Mr. Marston does 
not know. Principally, however, the book is the reprint of the great original, 


in clear type and legible, and it is graced with some very pleasant old pictures. 
Rank and Riches, by Archibald Marshall. (Stanley Paul.) 

WE have a weakness for Mr. Archibald Marshall,the twentieth century Trollope 
as he is sometimes called. We have a respect for his sincerity and courage, 
and for the imperturbability with which he tells his own tale in his own 
manner, regardless of the ‘trend of modern thought,” of sex problems, 
Russian realism, Bergsonianism, Unanimism, or the group theory. It is a 
relief to read a writer in whom there is no effort to be ‘“‘ smart ”’ or up to date 
—no thought of doing anything but amuse himself and others by spinning a 
yarn of English family life amid English scenery. Rank and Riches is 
a tale of antagonism between rank without riches and riches without rank, 
between an old country family, the heir of which takes to drink and dissi- 
pates his fortune, and the family of the millionaire—a good-hearted vul- 
garian—to whom he sells his estate ard all it contains, We are introduced 
to various families living within easy distance of each other, and the story of 
their friendships and squabbles, their love affairs and their jealousies, their 
pursuits and their entertainments, makes a readable and refreshing book— 
a book for which we are grateful in times like the present—taking us back, as 
it does, to a world which we have almost forgotten, where youth disported 
itself, happy and careless, and where our own small sorrows and joys, for 
want of anything bigger, were enough to fill our horizon. 


Sally on the Rocks, by Winifred Boggs. (Herbert Jenkins.) 

THIS is a book to which it is rather hard to assign a definite plan. There 
is a hero, the last of an ancient race, and a dashing soldier who, having been 
cashiered for a disastrous piece of disobedience, nearly commits suicide and 
takes to drink. There is a heroine with a past, albeit a very short one, who 
in reckless despair intends to marry a contemptible little man for his money. 
Here are some of the elements of tragedy. On the other hand, Mr. Bingley, 
the fat, pompous little bank manager, and Sally’s pursuit of him are comedy, 
tending in the direction of farce, Sois Miss Meggie Hopkins, the inquisitive and 
venomous old lady who knows all the secrets of Little Crampton, and is rather 
like Mrs. Candour in ‘* The School for Scandal.” We do not know whether 
the authoress herself prefers her tragedy or her comedy, or perhaps we should 
call it her melodrama and her comic relief, but for ourselves we have no 
doubt. Miss Maggie Hopkins is generally very good fun, and Sally, in her 
more frivolous moods, is a likeable, if not lovable, creature. The hero, on the 
other hand, leaves us cold. We ought to care whether or not he blows his 
brains out, but somehow we do not. 
whole than when critically dissected. 


However, the story is far better as a 


List of the Principal Places of Interest in England and Wales. 

Section 17. Compiled by T. H. Fosbrook. (Stanford.) 
MOST of us share Robert Louis Stevenson’s delight in poring over maps. 
Even if we have no topographical enthusiasm, the very richness of the sounds 
of English place-names makes them an enduring delight. They are, how- 
ever, sparing of information, and Mr. Fosbrook’s series of little books makes 
a useful accompaniment. Each section covers one of the half-inch scale 
Ordnance maps. All the places with buildings and other features of interest 
are given alphabetically, so that a motorist passing through a village new 
to him may discover at once what is worth seeing. The list docs not attempt 
to be a descriptive guide-book, but it gives the reader a mental bird’s-eye 
view of the district. There is a useful index, which gathers the principal 
objects of interest under headings—e.g., cathedrals, caves, chained books, 
churches, clocks—and a further index gives the notable people connected 
with the district. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


FICTION. 
The Great Settlement, by C. Ernest Fayle. (John Murray, 6s.) 
The Tocsin, by Alice and Claude Askew. (John Long, 1s.) 
Left in the Lurch, by Nat Gould. (John Long, 7d.) 
The Despot, by Ellen Ada Smith. (John Long, 6s.) 
Some Elderly People and Their Young Friends, by S. Macnaughton. (Smith, Elder, 6s.) 
Maria Again, by Mrs. John Lane. (The Bodley Head, 3s. 6d. net.) 
Into Temptation, by Alice Perrin. (Methuen, 7d.) 
Quinneys’, by H. A. Vachell. (John Murray, Is. net.) 
For the Week End, by Handasyde. (The Bodley Head, 1s.) 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Interflow : Poems, chiefly Lyrical, by Geoffrey Faber. (Constable, 2s. net.) 
tifles and Ammunition, by H. Ommundsen and E. H. Robinson. (Cassell, 21s.) 
Russia and the Great War, by Gregor Alexinsky. (Fisher, Unwin, 10s. 6d.) 
Life and Letters in the Italian Renaissance, by Christopher Hare. (Stanley Paul, 12s. 6d. 
net.) 
Kultur and Catastrophe, by Theodore Andrea Cook. (John Murray, 1s.) 
Rank at a Glance in the Army and Navy. (4. Philip and Son, 1s.) 
Monograph on Leonardo da Vinci’s Mona Lisa, by John KR. Eyre. (H. Grevel, 5s.) 
Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society. General Index to third series. 
Murray, 3s. 6d.) 


(John 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘POLAR BEAR.” 
To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’} 
Sir,—This cat (a pure white) was born with a stumpy tail, her mother being 
The first time this 
white cat had 
kittens — one 
black, one 
tabby, and 
two white— 
they were all 
born with 


an ordinary tortoiseshel] cat, with an ordinary long tail. 


ordinary tails. 
She bit off 
the two white 
ones’ tails and 
left the others, 
and has al- 
Ways per- 
formed this 
operation on 
her white 
kittens, never 
on her other 
kittens. One 
of these 
white kittens 
was given to 
Mrs. Rupert 
Gwynne, of 
Wootton, 
Sussex, and, 
strange to 
say, the same 
treatment of 
her kittens is 
followed by the daughter. Here is Mr. Rupert Gwynne’s letter: ‘‘ Will you 
tell Lady Anchie that the white kitten she gave my wife has just had kittens, 
and among the litter is one pure white, one black and white, and the 
rest tabby? Within a few hours of their arrival she had bitten off 
entirely the tail of the white kitten and half the tail of the black and 
white kitten. The others retain their tails. What an extraordinary thing 
heredity is! Is this not the third generation which has pertormed this 
operation ?—RuPERT GwyNNeE.” This cat again 
expecting a litter of kittens, and I am looking forward with interest to see 
if she follows the same treatment with this litter —Sussex. 


A TAIL-BITING MOTHER. 


strange of ours is 


THE JAY OF THE SHERWOOD FORESTERS. 
To THE EpitTor oF ** CountrRY LIFE.’’| 

S1r,—The British soldier is naturally a mascot lover and the list of creatures 
which have been adopted by the different regiments is both long and varied. 
Perhaps one of the prettiest of them is the Jay which is being trained for 
foreign service by the B Company of the 12th Battalion of the Sherwood 
It is on very friendly terms with the men and is said to know 
It is almost omnivorous and takes its fill 

from the 

rations of its 


Foresters. 
all those of its own Company. 


favourites as 
fancy dictates. 
The diet suits 
it very well 
and it seems 
to be, as one 
of the men 
put it, ‘‘in the 
pink.” It is 
allowed its 
freedom and 
is usually to 
be seen on the 
shoulders or 
hands of one 
of the men. 
Corporal 
Burton is re- 
garded as its 
friend-in-chief 
and it is on 
his hand that 
the bird is 
standing in 
the photo- 
graph. Every 
one will wish 
both the bird 
and its gallant 
masters all 
the good luck 
which the 
men_ believe 
that it will 
bring to 
them.—R. R. 


A WOODLAND MASCOT FOR 
OF SHERWOODS. 


A COMPANY 


THE HOODED OR GREY CROW IN NORWAY. 


[To THE Epitor oF ‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
Si1r,—It is doubtful whether any of the imore generally recognised birds of 
prey do more mischief in Norway than does the hooded crow (corvus cornix ; 
Swed., Krake). 
mense number of sea fowls’ eggs along the whole of the west coast ; on the 


Norsk, Kraake ; Together with the raven, it destroys an im- 
innumerable islets and skerries, where the eider ducks, oyster-catchers and 
many of the smaller waders breed, it is ever present during the hatching season 
and disposes of brood after brood. On some of these places it does not leave 
a single egg intact, and only those escape where gulls and terns—with whom 
it is always at strife—also congregate. For hours it will sit with the utmost 
patience upon a rock, waiting for the moment when the parent bird shell 
leave the nest upon which the marauder’s attention is fixed ; then it descends 
upon the eggs and extracts their contents, or dispatches the young ones with 
its powerful bill. 

While the raven, on account of its proclivity for a fish diet, adheres 
mostly to the coast, the hooded crow is more numerous inland, and its depreda- 
tions there are of a very varied kind. It seems to appreciate the fruit in the 
gardens and the newly sown seed in the fields as much as it does the progeny of 
the sea birds ; it appropriates the eggs and young of game and many small 
birds ; and it has even been known, where hard put to it for food, to kill full 
grown partridges. 

Of late years, from being a pronounced dweller in the lower lying districts 
of the country, the grey crow has extended its habitat to the higher regions, 
a change which has added materially to its capabilities for mischief. This 
is no doubt due to its parasitic nature, for wherever man constructs roads or 
railways, or builds hotels or sanatoriums among the mountains, it follows, 
and the amount of destruction which it can commit on a tract of ryper ground 
is enormous. In spite of its evil tendencies and its bad character generally, 
it was long before the grey crow was included among those birds for the 
killing of which premiums were offered by the Norwegian authorities ; but 
now active steps are taken against it, and many thousands are killed 
annually throughout the country. 

One of the methods employed for their destruction is somewhat peculiar, 
and is not altogether devoid of the element of sport. In spring the ‘ kraaker ”’ 
proceed inland to their breeding places, in autumn they return to the coast, 
the line of flight they are in the habit of taking being well known to the local 
gunners. In a convenient spot a small hut is erected, and in an open space 
close by an eagle owl (bubo ignavus ; Norsk, Hubro ; Swed., Hornuf), which 
has been trained for the purpose is placed on a perch, to which, of course, it 
is attached some three feet above the ground. The sight of this bird, which 
they hold in the utmost abhorrence, attracts the crows and excites their wrath 
and indignation. They assemble in the trees round about, shrieking and 
screaming, every now and again swooping down upon and around the enemy, 
and thus affording the man in the hut plenty of chances. In appearance 
that structure should assimilate as much as possible with the character of 
the ground on which it is put up, and the opening through which the shooting 
is done should be small and well concealed. A few hours on a fine April morn- 
ing may be usefully and pleasantly employed by the game-preserver in thus 
taking toll of the grey crows. Between the snow-drifts which are beginning 
slowly to melt, the ‘‘ Blaavirs’’ are peeping forth in myriads ; the air is 
full of the promise of spring ; from high aloft come the voices of the wild fowl 
winging their way to the Far North ; and in the immediate foreground sits the 
solemn eagle owl, perfectly unperturbed, surrounded by a pack of shrieking 
and gyrating black and grey birds, all in paroxysms of rage.—G. L. 

OUR ANTWERP DEFENDERS. 
[To tHE Epiror oF “ Country LIFE.” 

S1r,—So many readers of Country LiFe are interested in the gallant fellows 
who took part in the unlucky expedition for the defence of Antwerp, that they 
will be glad to know, according to the most recent communications I have 
received from Commodore Wilfred Henderson—in command at the Dutch 
internment camp at Groningen—our men there are being treated in the 
kindest possible manner by the Dutch authorities, and the camp is now a hive 
of sundry flourishing industries. Commodore Henderson’s chief present 
anxiety is on behalf of their comrades in the Naval Brigade who were captured 
by the Germans, and are now confined as prisoners in Doberitz in Germany. 
It appears that what these men chiefly lack is good, eatable bread, and a small 
committee in England has been formed to receive donations, and to send out 
supplies of the staff of life, according to English ideas, as often as may be. 
The committee includes Lord Charles Beresford, Colonel of the 3rd (Marine) 
Brigade, Mrs Picton Warlow, wife of a P.O. in the Collingwood Battalion, 
and Mrs. Henderson, wife of the Commodore, at Keffolds, Haslemere. Cash 
is urgently needed, and any sums, large or small, will be gratefully acknow- 
ledged by the Manager of the National Provincial Bank of England at Notting- 
ham. As the result of several experiments, bread is now made which will last 
sweet and eatable for about three weeks, and the consignments are sent out 
packed in special double cardboard boxes. Some three thousand pounds of it 
are dispatched every week, and it reaches its destination in good condition. 

Here then, is a little work in which everyone so inclined can ‘ do their 
bit,’ and to pay for a bit of bread for a hungry British sailor cooped up in 
Germany is a privilege which I am sure many readers of these lines will be 
proud io accomplish.—J. LANDFEAR LuCAs. 

A TRAGEDY OF BIRD LIFE. 
{To THE Epiror oF “ Country LIFE.’’| 
S1r,—Four young finches that were put into a cage as a protection from cats, 
and hung high on a line between two trees in the garden, last month were 
found early one morning cruelly torn and bleeding in the cage, and only one 
survived. A cat could not possibly have got to the cage. The birds were 
fully feathered and almost ready to fly, the parent birds having fed them 


assiduously. I was sitting in the garden with the cage in view every day, 
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and observed a shrike several times on the tree near the cage, and twice as 
he ‘ dipped” to the ground near me saw him ‘ chivied”” away immediately 
by other birds. I did not at the time think of him as an enemy to the young 
finches, but admired his beautiful colours. He was the red-backed shrike 
(Lanius collurio). Hearing of his ‘‘ butcher” propensities since, I would be 
glad to hear if any of your readers have had any similar experience. At the 
time we blamed jackdaws from the orchard near, but I never saw one any- 
where near the trees, neither do I think their large heads could have 
penetrated the narrow wires of the little wooden cage.—H. a’C, PENRUDDOCKE. 
FLIES AND BUTTERFLIES. 
[To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 

Sir,—A good deal is being said just now on the iniquities of the fly and 
its disease carrying properties, and the photograph I send of Phorbia 
cepetorum, the onion fly, may not be without interest to those who are 
looking to their onion crop 
as a remunerative invest- 
ment. Onion plan ts seen 
drooping with yellow leaves 
are often found infested 
with maggots of this fly, 
which deposits its eggs on 
the neck of the onion— 
ovum, larva, pupa, imago. 
The life-history of the fly 
is the same as that of the 
butterfly and the moth. 
This fly was taken in July. 
Its length is about eight 
millimétres. 

I think, too, the second 
picture is an 
study of country life. Many 


interesting 


of us may have seen the 
young of the sheep, or even 
young calves, congregating 
together in summer fields, 
but probably it has not 





occurred to us that young 
caterpillars also 
gate together, 


congre- 
‘Tike. te 
THE ONION FLY. seen in 
the illustration of 
caterpillars recently 


emerged from the 


like?” as is 


egg. They have 
also with their 


young mouths 
nibbled at the 
tender epidermis of 
the leaf, though 
their teeth have 
not yet penetrated 
the tissues. It is 
a curious case of 
the congregation of 
the caterpillar, 
which one has 
witnessed in nests 
of caterpillars in 
bushes and 
of the 
adult 
veloped by 


trees 
Riviera, 
species en- 
webs, 
not seen in this 
country. —E. K. 
PEARCE. 
ORCHISES 

AT GUILDFORD. 
To THE Epiror. 
QUARTERS. SIR, 

Country Lire for 
June 26th a very good picture of the butterfly orchis. It might interest 
your correspondent E. S. Austin to hear that on June 27th, when staying 
with friends near Guildford, we found the butterfly orchis, the twayblade 
and a pale lilac orchis, which I think must have been the pyramid orchis. 
They were all growing close together.—H. IF. Cop_anp. 





CLOSE 


I see in 





TATTERSHALL CASTLE. 

[To THE EpitTor oF ‘ Country LIFE.” 
Str,—In Mr. Avray Tipping’s most interesting articles on Tattershall Castle, 
he says: *‘ The tower has no exact counterpart among late Gothic castles.” 
May I draw your attention to Lord Hastings’ Tower at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
erected in 1476. Photographs and measured drawings will be found in 
my guide book on the castle, and you may like to reproduce one of the 
former. The remainder of the castle was built by the Zouch family, except- 
ing some small parts of it, but not including the brick garden towers, which 
are also Lord Hastings’ work.—THomas H. Fossrooke. 

[To tHE Epitror or “ Country LiFe.’’| 
Sir,—Your articles on Tattershall Castle make me wonder if you would 
care to include the enclosed photograph in your Correspondence pages. It is 
a representation of a ruined tower, marked on the Ordnance Survey maps as 
“ Tower on the Moor,” and situated half a mile from Woodhall Spa. Though 
I know nothing of its history, I take this ruin to be the last remaining fragment 
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of a building @ 
planned on similar 
lines to Tattershall 
Castle. — RICHARD 
GALLSWORTHY. 
We invited 
Mr. Tipping’s com- 
ments on these 
two letters and he 
replies: ‘‘ Lord 
Hastings’ ‘ Tower’ 
at Ashby - de - la - 
Zouche Castle—so 
carefully measured 
and illustrated by 
Mr: I. Hi Foc- 
brooke—was_ built 
about forty years 
later than the 
Tattershall Keep 
and possesses some- 
thing of the latter’s 
plan and character. 
But it is not clearly 
derived from it, 
either in the 
arrangement of the 
rooms or the use 
of material as 
Bishop Russell’s 
building at Buck- 
den, which I 
alluded to and 
which is of the 
same date as Lord 
Tower. 
Mr. Gallsworthy’s 
photograph 


Hastings’ 





repre- 
sents one angle of a 
THE 


«TOWER ON THE MOOR.” 


four-storeyed tower 
6oft. high. Much 
more of it still existed when Buck engraved it in 1727. It is of the same 
date and materials as the Keep at Tattershall which lies four miles from it. 
It is held to have been built by Lord Cromwell as a hunting box.”—Eb.| 





LORD HASTINGS’ TOWER AT 


ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH. 
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MULES AND THEIR WAYS. 
{To THE Epitor oF ‘“ Country LiFe.’’] 
S1r,—I see in one of the numbers of your paper 
a photograph of some mules used for military 
purposes. We had a lot of them picketed on 
the Downs above us, some of them being very 
big animals, measuring quite 16h. They were 
used for drawing the guns and baggage wagons. 
Some of them were very quiet, while “some, 
particularly one, it was almost impossible to do 
anything with. We saw a good deal of them 
while they were here, as they came to water 
three times a day close by our house. During 
the time they were here we had some very 
cold weather, and they seemed to feel the cold 
as much as, or even more than, the horses 
which were picketed out with them. They 
used to make very weird noises, a cross 
between a neigh and a bray; in fact, it ended 
in a kind of roar. They have now left these 

parts.—ELEANOR SHIFFNER. 

THE VAGARIES OF SWARMING BEES. 
To THE Epitor oF ‘“‘ Country LIFE.”’] 
Sir,—I received the enclosed photographs on July roth from my sister, 
who is a V.A.D. nurse in the 2nd Northern General Hospital, Leeds, and it 
occurred to me 
that, perhaps, the 
best snapshot 
might be of some 
interest to your 
readers. The bees 
swarmed—as you 
will see—and hung 
on the deck chair 
for a considerable 
time on Sunday 
afternoon, June 
20th, greatly to 
the entertainment 
of those Tommies 
who were suffici- 
ently convalescent 
to be allowed in 
the grounds.—VER- 

ONICA GOODALL. 


MOLES UNDER 
A BUILDING. 
{To THE Epiror.] 
Str, — The = archi- 
tect, Mr. Edgar 
Eccles, of the 
Liverpool Mer- 
chants’ Mobile 
Hospital, which 
has just been com- 
pleted near 
Boulogne (indeed, 
I believe only the 
medical and nurs- 
ing staffs have yet been installed), writes me saying that they have 
“hundreds of moles here under our buildings. We cannot get a mole- 

catcher or any traps, 


A NEW USE FOR A DECK CHAIR. 


and they burrow 
under the floors in 
a most dangerous 
way,” and_ asking 
for any advice or 
suggestions as to 
eradicating them. 
If any of your 
correspondents 
could help me, I will 
communicate with 
Mr. Eccles at once, 
as the matter is one 
of extreme urgency.— 
E. Guy DAWBER. 

A WHITE WREN. 
[To THE EpirTor.]} 
Srr,—I was much 
interested with the 
photograph of a 
white wren in your 
issue of July roth. 
Varieties of this 
species are rare, I 
may say, very rare. 
I have four in my 
variety collection of 
British specimens 








numbering 500 of CONFIDENCE COMES 
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PICKETED ON THE DOWNS. 


116 species. One is pure white, one has white wings, and the other two 
are pied.—M. J. WHITAKER. 


STARLINGS BREEDING IN A _ FOG-HORN. 
(To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—I enclose for your consideration a picture of a fog-horn. Perhaps 
there is nothing much of interest in the fog-horn itself, but it will be of 
interest when I state that a pair of starlings have built their nest and reared 
young ones for three summers now, to my knowledge. In a part of the horn 
there is a 
small recess 
where. the 
narrow end of 
the horn goes 
into the horn- 
house (marked 
with an arrow 
on photo- 
graph), and 
there they 
have reared 
their young 
in spite of 
the noise 
when the 
horn is sound- 





ing, which 
can be heard A UNIQUE NESTING SITE. 
thirty miles 
away, and the force of the compressed air, which makes the whole 
building shake.—STEWART WILSON. 

WILD LIFE IN LONDON PARKS. 

(To tHe Epitor or ‘‘ Country LIFE.” | 

Sir,—Some time since you published some photographs of bird and 
animal life in London parks which I sent to Country Lire. I now 
send some showing the confidence which kindness has instilled in the 
timid creatures, in the hope that they too may be of interest to your 
readers. The feeding of the pigeons and squirrels appeals to both old 
and young alike, and 
an interested crowd 
soon gathers. The 
squirrels seem to be 
the greatest favour- 
ites, probably from 
their quick move- 
ments and_ sedate 
attitude when open- 
ing out a nut. The 
one here shown dived 
completely into the 
paper bag imme- 
diately after I had 
taken it. One pigeon 
in particular is 
very tame; it sat on 
my hand while I 
bit monkey nuts in 
half, and then it ex- 
tracted each kernel 
time and again. The 
wounded ‘‘ Tommy ” 
also finds simple 
pleasure during his 
convalescence. His 
thoughts probably 
contrast his present 
surroundings with 
those he has_ only 
recently left at the 
front.—A. SMITH. 


WITH APPETITE. 











